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Criteria for Teacher 
Certification Laws 


problems of an ever changing 
society continually bring new de- 
mands upon the teaching profession. 
From time to time, consequently, it 
becomes necessary to modify our 
teacher certification requirements in 
order to meet these demands. Before 
recommendations for consideration of 
change can be made intelligently, it 
is necessary to know as much as pos- 
sible about the adequacy of the present 
certification laws in terms of that 
which authorities on certification and 
educational research recommend. 

In the recent thesis' written by the 
author of this article, principles of 
certification and comments on teach- 
er certificates as suggested and ap- 
proved by a large number of educators 
were compared to ascertain the extent 
of agreement. In some _ instances 
unanimity of opinion was lacking be- 
cause the lists or materials failed to 
mention a specific proposal or did not 
contain a clear, concise statement on 
it. In no case, however, was disagree- 
ment found on any of the following 
eleven principles of certification. 


Explanation of Principles 
1. Certification of a teacher 
is a state function. 


The Constitution of the United 
States has vested in the various states 
the authority to provide for and 
maintain educational facilities. Teach- 
er certification in the state of Illinois 
since the first free school law in 1825 
has been considered a state function. 
In every case, the certification of 
public-school teachers has been per- 
formed either by a State officer or by 
others acting as agents under the au- 
thority of the Legislature. Federal or 
parochial control has never dominat- 
ed the certification of teachers. 


2. There should be one source 

of authority of certification. 

There should be only one certifica- 
tion authority to serve an entire state. 
This authority should have the sole 


*Victor Russell Randol 
of Certification Laws := Illinois. 
eegretien, George P. 
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power to issue and to revoke certifi- 
cates, and enforce rules and regula- 
tions relative to certification. If there 
were only one source of authority, 
the standards for granting certificates 
should and could be uniform through- 
out the state. This would permit any 
area, however, to set standards high- 
er than those prescribed by the state. 

Illinois has always had more than 
one authority of certification. 

At present three different agen- 
cies are issuing certificates.” 


3. The certification authority 
should be a professional 
body. 


Certification of teachers should be 
delegated to a group of professional 
persons in the field of education who 
are highly representative of the pro- 
fession and who are in such positions 
that they have direct contact with the 
problems of education. This principle 
has not always been in effect in the 
state of Illinois, since the first certi- 
fying power was definitely in the 
hands of lay authorities. Since the 
Act of 1913 the State Examining 
Board has been a professional body. 


4. Certificates should be based 
on academic and profes- 
sional preparation. 


This principle implies that certifi- 
cates be based on formal training, but 
it does not prohibit uniform examin- 
ations from being given to all teach- 
ers in a state. Under the Act of 1941 
examinations for limited state certifi- 
cates are given only to a few in lieu 
of academic training. The principle 
further implies that the certification 
group approve teacher preparation 
institutions and make suggestions 
for teacher preparation courses. 


*Public school teachers in the city of Chicago are 
issued certificates by the Chicago board of education 
upon successful examination; in uunty, ex- 
clusive of Chicago, the oa superintendent has 
the power to issue, renew, and revoke teachers cer- 
tificates; teacher certification for the 101 downstate 
counties is administered by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Examining Board. 
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5. Certification laws should 
be general in form and 
flexible in application. 


Certification laws should be general 
in nature in order that the profession- 
al certificating body could make 
changes to meet new conditions with- 
out additional legislation. The Act of 
1941 is relatively rigid in nature. It 
prescribes all major rules and regu- 
lations; therefore, it is not subject to 
modification or extensive interpreta- 
tion by a professional body. This was 
demonstrated recently by the fact that 
the modification of the present Certifi- 
cation Law by the Legislature was 
necessary in order to legalize the 
emergency certificate. 


Care must be exercised, of course, that 
such discretionary powers of the certificat- 
ing body are based on legal prescription of 
general standards, or the constitutionality 
of the Act may be attacked on the grounds 
that it confers legislative power upon an 
administrative agency. 


6. Original certificates should 
be probationary or provi- 
sional. 


The principle deals with the length 
of time covered by the certificates. Its 
purpose is that of preventing incom- 
petents from receiving life certificates. 
It implies that at the end of a suc- 
cessful probationary period the teach- 
er should be granted a permanent 
certificate. The value of such a pro- 
bationary period depends largely on 
careful observation by superintend- 
ents and the requirements for renew- 
als. The Act of 1941 provides that 
all life certificates issued require suc- 
cessful experience. 


It should be noted that Illinois’ limited 
certificate is not essentially a probationary 
certificate, since it is renewable throughout 
the professional life of the holder. The 
teacher may or may not meet the higher 
qualifications required for a life certificate. 
The laws of a number of states provide 
that after a probationary period a teacher 
shall receive a permanent certificate. The 
original certificate granted an elementary 
teacher in New York State on the basis of 
four years college training is good for ten 
years and is not renewable. During the ten- 
year period the teacher must acquire thirty 
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aditional hours credit for a permanent cer- 
tificate. Certification for high-school teach- 
ing is subject to the same provisions, except 
that original certificate is issued on the 
basis of five years college work. 


7. Certificates should be dif- 
ferentiated or specific. 

This principle implies that there 
should be as many different types of 
certificate as there are types of teach- 
ing and administrative and super- 
visory positions. Prior to the Act of 
1913 with the exceptions of the spe- 
cial certificates which were first is- 
sued in 1895, certificates were not 
well defined or limited to different 
areas of teaching. Under the Act of 
1941 differentiated requirements have 
been set up in order to prevent a 
transfer from one teaching area to 
another without additional profes- 
sional training. It appears now that 
those who have prepared for second- 
ary teaching can no longer be cer- 
tified for the elementary school with- 
out specific preparation for elemen- 
tary teaching. 

For the first time in the history of 
teacher certification in Illinois the 
qualifications for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers have approached an 
equal level. 


8. Certification regulations 
should be simple in form 
and easily administered. 

This principle implies that there 
should be a limited number of 
grades of certificates. The titles of the 
certificates should be descriptive of 
the type of certificate, and the speci- 
fications on the face of the certificate 
should be such as to be easily under- 
stood. Further, all certificates should 
be issued on the same date. The Act 
of 1941 apparently fulfills the above 
requirements. 


9. Certificates should be valid 
throughout the state. 

This principle implies that a cer- 
tificate issued by the state authorities 
of Illinois should give the holder the 
legal right to teach in any district of 
the state of Illinois. 

The state of Illinois has always had 
more than one certificating authority. 
At no time have all the certificates is- 
sued in the State been valid through- 
out the entire area. 


10. Permanent certificates 
should lapse after a period 
of non-use. 

A permanent certificate should be- 
come invalid after a person fails to 
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teach for a consecutive number of 
years. In order to secure a new cer- 
tificate of any kind, such a person 
would be compelled to meet the cer- 
tification requirements in effect at the 
time of re-entry in teaching service. 

The life certificates provided by the 
Act of 1941 are valid during the good 
behavior of the holder ; no other limi- 
tations are imposed. 


11. Reciprocity between states 
in granting certificates is 
desirable. 

This principle implies that teachers 
should be permitted to transfer from 
one state to another without being 
unduly penalized. In order to ex- 
pedite reciprocity, certification should 
be based on academic and professional 
preparation. 

The Certification Acts of 1913 and 
1929 are the only ones which have 
provided for exchange of certificates 
between Illinois and other states. 

Reciprocity, however, must be inter- 
preted to mean that academic credits and 
experience earned in other states will be 
honored as far as they conform to the re- 
quirements of the Illinois law, if a question 
of constitutionality is to be avoided. The 
Supreme Court of Illinois has ruled that 
one state may not legislate for another. 
What is especially to be decried is the type 
of certificating requirement that is designed 
to shut out teachers from other states. 

Fundamentally, the Certification 
Act of 1941 is about the same as 
the Act of 1929. They differ in a 
few respects. The Act of 1941 re- 
quires more training in order to ob- 
tain any teacher’s certificate. The 
provisional certificate is no longer to 
be issued. Two new types of cer- 
tificates, however, are to be issued. 
They are the limited vocational and 
the limited junior college certificates. 
No provisions are made whereby 
certificates may be accepted from other 
states. Relative to limited certificates 
obtained by examination, the Act of 
1941 is more flexible than the Act of 
1929. The subjects upon which an 
applicant is to write are left to the 
discretion of the State Examining 
Board. 

Although the Act of 1941 is su- 
perior to the Act of 1929 in some 
respects, the Act of 1941 agrees with 
only five of the basic principles, while 
the Act of 1929 agrees with six of the 
principles. It should be kept in mind 
that there are other criteria by which 
certification laws could be evaluated. 
Effective execution of the laws, ex- 
tensive teacher qualifications, and 
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freedom from political influence could 
do much to overcome other short- 
comings of the certification laws of a 
given state. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations for consideration 
of change are made on the basis of 
the widely accepted principles of cer- 
tification. 

Teacher certification should remain 
a state function under the direction 
of a separate division of certification 
within the state department of educa- 
tion. This division should consist of a 
professional group appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
All members except the director and 
secretary of the division should be ap- 
pointed for overlapping terms with- 
out salary. The director of the divi- 
sion should be highly competent and 
thoroughly trained for the position. 
This certification group should serve 
the entire state of Illinois, and the 
present exemptions of Chicago and 
Cook County should be cancelled. Re- 
strictions on the members to be chosen 
should not be made by the Legisla- 
ture. 

General authority to regulate the 
conditions under which teacher cer- 
tification practices develop and func- 
tion should be delegated to the 
division of certification. Legislative 
enactments should be general in form, 
designating only the major policies to 
be pursued by the certifying author- 
ity. Information concerning and in- 
terpretation of teacher certification 
should be carefully disseminated, par- 
ticularly among teachers and guid- 
ance workers. This teacher certifica- 
tion division should constantly carry 
on a program of education with re- 
spect to the function of teacher cer- 
tification. 

Examinations which are given in 
lieu of formal training should be 
abolished. All teachers who have al- 
ready obtained certificates by exami- 
nations in lieu of formal training 
should be required to obtain addi- 
tional training until they havé com- 


pleted the academic and professional 


preparation which was required for 
the certificate by the alternate plan 
at the time of issuance. 

Original certificates should be is- 
sued for a limited time, probably not 
longer than three years. A perma- 
nent certificate should then be issued 
only to superior teachers who have 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Teaching of Health 
In High Schools 


By FOSTER KEAGLE 


iin instruction of high-school 
students is one of the most difficult 
tasks presented to any teacher. The 
real difficulty does not lie in the pres- 
entation of the subject matter of 
health instruction but in effecting 
actual results in improved health 
habits on the part of the pupils. It 
is obvious that so-called health instruc- 
tion is worthless and a waste of time 
if improved physical condition is not 
the outcome. We have long known 
that mere memorization of the names 
and location of the bones and muscles 
of the body, the chemistry of the 
digestive system, and the health laws 
makes little or no improvement in 
the health of the individual. Thus it 
is apparent that a more efficient and 
productive plan of the teaching of 
health must be formulated. 

Participation in activities, doing 
things, having real-life experiences are 
the main interests of all human beings. 
To make health instruction effective, 
it must be translated into the lives 
of the students, be organized around 
their interests, experiences, goals and 
problems. The average person is little 
concerned about physical fitness un- 
less it offers an easier and surer path 
toward achievement, the fulfillment of 
some desire, or the solution to some 
problem. 


Health in the Curriculum 


Because fundamentally physical 
education is activity, it offers the best 
field with which to correlate the teach- 
ing of health. The ideal situation, 
however, is that the whole school and 
curriculum should be so organized 
that each teacher and each subject 
contribute to the health of the child. 

No doubt, there are many instances 
during the school year in which every 
teacher contributes to health educa- 
tion without being conscious of it. 
Thus the band instructor may offer 
to his contest entrants valuable sug- 
gestions in regard to rest, sleep, and 
relaxation; the dramatic and chorus 
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instructors may emphasize good pos- 
ture, and the vocational arts teacher 
may give valuable hints on safety and 
first aid. 

For organized health instruction 
that covers knowledge to meet all of 
the needs and requirements of high- 
school students, however, some one 
person or department would best as- 
sume the responsibility. 


Teaching Combination 

Some of the country’s leading 
health educators advocate that health 
should be correlated to the various 
branches of the school curriculum by 
one especially trained in the field and 
that this individual should not have 
the added burden of teaching any 
other subjects. This is probably the 
best plan, but in the average high 
school health must be taught by one 
who teaches in other fields. Physical 
education teachers are likely to have 
better training for the teaching of 
health. Because of this and because of 
the fact that there are so many op- 
portunities to offer health instruction 
in this field, teachers of physical edu- 
cation would best assume this respon- 
sibility in the smaller schools. 

Assuming that activities in the phy- 
sical education classes offer excellent 
opportunities to teach health, it would 
then be logical to expect that the ac- 
tual teaching of health should be as 
closely connected to these activities as 
possible. The fact that physical educa- 
tion classes are held five days a week 
does not necessarily mean that stu- 
dents are to engage in vigorous activ- 
ity on each of the five days; some of 
this time may be used to excellent 
advantage in the teaching of health. 

Such division of time, however, 
does not mean that physical education 
should be taught three or four days 
a week and that the remaining day or 
days should always be allotted to the 
teaching of health. It would be better 
to assign all five days to physical edu- 
cation and then give health instruction 
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at any time during these five days 
when the opportunity to associate 
health knowledge with actual prob- 
lems and interests best presents itself. 

It has been said that the best job 
of teaching in the universities has 
been that done by the athletic coaches. 
This may be open for debate. It can- 
not be denied, however, that because 
of the race against time and the pres- 
sure involved in coaching, these men 
have devised some ingenious short 
cuts in teaching that could well be 
emulated by instructors in other fields. 

In coaching, for example, there is a 
certain amount of knowledge that 
must be mastered by the players— 
such things as game strategy, plays, 
play situations, etc. The successful 
coach takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to tie this knowledge closely to 
actual playing conditions. 

Thus, “skull practice” may be 
scheduled before practice, after prac- 
tice, be conducted on the playing field 
with blackboard and chalk, or at any 
time that appears most advantageous. 
Many times during scrimmage the 
whistle blows, time is called, and an 
important coaching point is taken up, 
after which the scrimmage is contin- 
ued in fury. While resting between 
wind sprints, the boys are given in- 
struction on the care of the feet. Im- 
mediately after an accident in scrim- 
mage, if the accident is due to faulty 
playing fundamentals, the coach uses 
the opportunity to drive home a point 
that may prevent a recurrence of the 
same nature. In fact, every opportun- 
ity to associate knowledge with per- 
formance is seized so that most of the 
time and energy spent achieves bene- 
ficial results. 

Very roughly the “skull practice” 
of football may be compared to health 
knowledge and the actual playing of 
the game to the activities in the phy- 
sical education program. It is prob- 
able that should two days each week 
be scheduled for “skull practice” and 
three days always left for training 
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on the gridiron, a football coach would 
not receive the results obtained by the 
method he now uses. Likewise in the 
teaching of health, if two days were 
allotted each week to health and three 
days to physical education, such an 
arrangement would probably be less 
productive of improved health habits 
than would one in which physical edu- 
cation was scheduled five days a week 
and health instruction given at the 
most opportune times. 

The teaching of health knowledge 
may then best be as closely connected 
as possible to the interests and 
achievements in physical education. 
The correlation of health knowledge 
to practical situations is found in these 
typical examples : discussion of whole- 
some and nutritious food at the be- 
ginning of the football season, when 
most boys are interested in gaining 
weight after a summer of intense ac- 
tivity and dehydration; teaching 
methods for prevention of colds dur- 
ing the time when colds are most 
prevalent; discussing the care of the 
feet at the beginning of a sport during 
which blisters and soreness are most 
apt to occur; discussing the reasons 
for muscular soreness and the physio- 
logical effects of exercise after an 
extremely hard workout or before a 
cross-country run. 

The actual discussions on health 
may then be held at any time during 
the physical education classes, when- 
ever they seem most effective or-ap- 
pear to be most needed. There may 
be times when it may be advantageous 
to devote one or two full class periods 
a week to health instruction without 
having pupils dress for the gymnasium 
or the playing field. During the out- 
door spring and fall program, a rainy 
day may present an opportunity to 
discuss some planned lesson in health. 


Incidental Presentation 


It is essential that the instructor 
have all material well organized so 
that whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, a worth-while discussion may 
be forthcoming. Actually, a health 
course designed to meet the needs and 
problems of students is not nearly so 
extended nor involved as is the ma- 
terial that fills most of the hygiene 
and physiology textbooks. The most 
valuable and needed health knowledge 
is not complicated and often may be 
presented in short and interesting dis- 
cussions without notes or textbooks. 

The alert teacher will seize every 
psychological moment in which to as- 
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sociate health teaching with the activ- 
ity at hand to the best advantage. 
There will be times when happenings 
in the community and in school life 
may be used to bring out points on 
health. Thus, after an automobile ac- 
cident, which may possibly involve a 
member of the class, there may be an 
excellent occasion for some discussion 
on safety involving all phases of the 
accident. The onset of epidemic is the 
time for a discussion on the nature 
and control of communicable disease. 
An unusual movie or a character in 
a “best seller” may offer an oppor- 
tunity to bring home a point on health. 
Dr. Arthur Steinhaus said of health 
instruction. “The athletic field, the 
locker room, the home and the com- 
munity are searched for ‘teachable 
moments’ and co-operation.”* 


Schedule Flexible 


From a practical standpoint, it will 
probably be impossible to present all 
the units of health that a teacher has 
outlined in a manner that directly 
correlates with activities and achieve- 
ments, and some lessons will have to 
be more or less disconnected from ul- 
terior accomplishments. Any plan, 
however, that makes an honest at- 
tempt to present health knowledge in 
terms of goals and aims of the stu- 
dents, will be far more worth while 
than will set classes in which no ef- 
fort is exerted to associate health 
knowledge with achievements, inter- 
ests, and problems. 

It has been pointed out that the 
most efficient method of teaching 
health is to correlate this knowledge 
with attainments, achievements, prob- 
lems, plans and goals of the students 
arising in life situations. 

Health may be taught through 
physical education with commendabie 
results, Thus, instead of having 
classes once or twice a week on sched- 
ule, the material of health instruction 
may be presented any time when the 
situation seems best to the instructor. 

This plan of instruction should not 
be attempted unless there is careful 
planning and organization on the part 
of the teacher. However, the amount 
of added effort required for this plan 
of teaching over that required for the 
old set class plan will be more than 
compensated for in the realization of 
actual improvement in health habits 
on the part of the students. 

*Arthur H. Steinhaus, “Fitness and How We 


May Obtain It,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, October, 1943. 
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Welfare Director Approves 
Liberalization of 1. B.A. 
Hospitalization Contracts 


See Comment on Page 79 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS HOSPITAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


RocKForD, ILLINOIS 
November 5, 1943 


Mr. Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 

Illinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear Mr. PEARSON: 


We are very glad to report to you 
that the Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare has approved our re- 
quest for state-wide coverage, in gen- 
eral hospitals, of your 1.E.A. members 
having I.E.A. Hospitalization Service 
Contracts issued by the Northern IIli- 
nois Hospital Service. These benefits 
apply throughout the State in all gen- 
eral hospitals approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The exact 
wording of the approval is as follows: 

“The benefits provided by the 
I.E.A. ‘Blue Cross’ Hospital Service 
contract are available in any general 
hospital, approved by the American 
Medical Association, in the state of 
Illinois.” 


Yours till Victory, 
W. N. ARMSTRONG 
Executive Director 


Governor's Conference 
on Exceptional Children 


The Governor’s Conference on Ex- 
ceptional Children was held in the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, on December 
13. Governor Green’s keynote address 
was entitled “The Handicapped—a 
Challenge to Us All.” 

Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Vernon L. Nickell, served as 
chairman of a panel to discuss the 
educational needs of the handicapped. 
Recent legislation was reviewed by 
Mrs. Walter M. Rennie, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and a program designed to 
meet Illinois’ needs outlined by Mr. 
Alden B. Mills, vice-president of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 
The gifted child was subject of an 
address by Dr. Charles Scott Berry, 
of the Ohio State University. 
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How Britain Has Met 
WS Shortage of gf AS 


This article was contributed by the Edu- 
cation Section of the British Information 
Services after that agency had made inquiry 
as to the type or types of materials that the 
state education journals would find interest- 
ing. While British methods are those prac- 
ticable in a national school system made up 
of only a few more local units than are 
some Illinois counties, the official British 
attitude toward education in the crisis is 
one we might well weigh.—Editor. 

Britain, like every other nation en- 
gaged in total war, was compelled in 
the earlier stages to draw heavily on 
the teaching profession to aid in the 
war effort. In addition to the men 
called up to the fighting services, 
teachers in all types of schools who 
had qualifications in physics, mathe- 
matics, and a knowledge of radio, 
were called upon to assist in training 
technical personnel for the three 
fighting services and for training per- 
sonnel for industry. Hundreds of 
teachers left schools for such work. 

It was soon realized in Britain, 
however, that the education and wel- 


fare of children and young persons 
are of prime importance, not only to 
maintain morale but also to provide 
both industry and the services with 
the educational recruits so necessary 
in modern warfare. 


National Organization 

Before the full implication of the 
steps taken by the British Govern- 
ment to conserve the supply of teach- 
ers can be appreciated, it will be ne- 
cessary to have some understanding 
of the teacher set-up in Britain. 
Teachers in the elementary schools 
of Britain are generally either (1) 
certificated teachers, or, (2) uncer- 
tificated teachers. 

The former, after leaving the sec- 
ondary schools, receive two or three 
years of training in a teachers training 
college, at the end of which, if they 
are successful, they are granted a 
Board of Education (Government) 
teacher’s certificate, which is con- 
firmed after one year’s satisfactory 
teaching service. This then becomes 
a permanent certificate and is valid 
in any part of the country. 

Uncertificated teachers are a dwin- 
dling number. They are employed in 
rural areas mainly, and are appointed 
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on the strength of having acquired 
the Secondary School Leaving Certifi- 
cate. 

Teachers in secondary schools are 
generally university graduates, most 
of whom have spent four years in 
training after leaving the secondary 
schools at the age of eighteen. 

Teachers in the technical schools, 
engineering schools, schools of art, 
commerce schools, etc., are appointed 
on special qualifications—sometimes 
a university degree—all of which 
must be recognized national qualifica- 
tions, accepted as such by the Board 
of Education for purposes of salary 
and superannuation. 


Salaries in Britain are “national” 
salaries, known as the “Burnham 
Scale” salaries. They have been drawn 
up by the Burnham committees, which 
are representative of both teachers 
and local education authorities (the 
employers). 

The Board of Education recognizes 
these salaries, pays 60 percent of the 
salaries of the elementary school 
teachers and 50 percent of the sal- 
aries of the teachers in the secondary 
and technical schools. To enforce the 
adoption of these scales by. the local 
education authorities, the Board of 
Education can withhold its grant and 
has done so on occasion. . 

Futhermore, pensions are good, in 
accordance with the Teachers Super- 
annuation Scheme, which is a gov- 
ernment compulsory scheme. 

Therefore it will be seen that the 
teaching service is a nationally or- 
ganized service, the salaries are good, 
there is security of tenure and there 
is security in old age. Thus there has 
been no urge on the part of teachers, 
men or women, to leave teaching for 
a temporary and more lucrative job. 
To meet teacher shortage, the follow- 
ing steps have been taken. 


Deferment of Men 


Teaching has been designated as 
work of national importance. Hence 
men teachers thirty-six years of age 
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and over are reserved for teaching 
duties, while men between the ages 
of thirty and thirty-five years can be 
reserved if they are engaged in the 
teaching of mathematics and sciences. 
(The men thus deferred from mili- 
tary duties are, for the most part, 
members of the Home Guard, fire- 
fighters, fire-watchers, or officers in 
the Boys’ Air Training Corps.) 


Women Conscripted 

All women between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five (single or mar- 
ried) have been registered in accord- 
ance with the Registration for Em- 
ployment Order of April, 1941, while 
the National Service (No. 2) Act of 
December, 1941, enabled the Govern- 
ment to conscript all women for all 
forms of national service and to direct 
them into the Services as well as into 
industry. So far the Government has 
confined its powers to the unmarried 
women from eighteen to forty-five. 
Hence, relating to women teachers, 
the position is that women teachers 
must remain in the profession. They 
are ineligible for any other form of 
national service. 

It might be added here that a war 
bonus has been given to all teachers 
in recognition of their extra wartime 
duties and the increased cost of living. 

To fill the gaps made by the entry 
of the young male teachers into the 
forces, the regulations requiring the 
resignation of women teachers on 
marriage, or of teachers on attaining 
the age of sixty, have been suspended. 

In order that there should be an 
equitable distribution of teachers leav- 
ing college, the Board of Education 
has adopted a rationing system. In 
June, 1942, steps were taken to con- 
trol the recruitment of teachers from 
training colleges and the training de- 
partments of universities. To each 
local authority, therefore, was allo- 
cated a quota, and should any au- 
thority exceed the amount of the 
quota, the Board would not pay the 


60 percent grant on the salary, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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These children, tuning up for singing in their music period, earlier listened to a 
“School Time” music appreciation broadcast. 


adio Brings 
Glamour 


> bo /_ 


| RIVER that flows at a level higher 
than the housetops of the villages 
through which it passes, boys and 
girls who carry water in vaulting 
poles, a musical trip to the zoo with 
story and orchestration by a classical 
composer—these and many other in- 
teresting features are heard each 
school day when the Prairie Farmer- 
WLS “School Time” bell rings at 
1:15 p.m. CWT.* Through the me- 
dium of the radio broadcast, far away 
situations become near and real. The 
drama and excitement of past events 
in American history again come to 
life. The culture and the activities 
of our world community are brought 
into the immediate environs of the 
classroom. 

Under the direction of Jerry 
Walker, WLS educational director, 
“School Time” programs have been 
carefully planned to assist the teacher 
in her regular work. Their objective 
is not merely to present information, 


*School Time is heard every school day, 1:15- 
1:30 CWT, Radio Station WLS, 890 on your dial. 
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but to give motivation to the pupils’ 
curricular activities. By placing en- 
tertainment at a premium, they give 
to American history, literature, mu- 
sic, geography and other classroom 
subjects a new interest for the young 
listener. In modern terms, radio 
brings glamour to the classroom. 

Hundreds of postal cards and let- 
ters are being received each week at 
WLS from both teachers and pupils 
with requests, problems, or comments. 
None are more welcome than those 
that come from the pupils themselves. 

After one of the “School Time” 
music periods, one present-day Tom 
Sawyer in the rural school at Linden- 
wood, Wisconsin, wrote, “I always 
thought I did not like instruments 
like violins and ’cellos. After hearing 
these broadcasts I like string music. 
It is really very good.” 

Many parents, too, are regular 
listeners to these educational broad- 
casts. They find in “School Time” a 
link with the schoolroom experiences 
of their offspring. News, books, peo- 
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By E. JERRY WALKER 

~~ 
ples of other countries and many other 
vital, every-day experiences can be 
talked over at dinner, carrying school 
interests pleasantly into the home. 

When a News Review booklet was 
recently offered free to pupils inter- 
ested in making a current events 
scrapbook, the following letter was 
received from a little girl. 

We do not have a radio at school. Mother 
heard your program today. She said you 
were giving away a book that would be 
good for our class to have. May I have 
one? P. S. We may soon get a radio in 
our school. 

A brief summary of the broadcast 
week finds “School Time News” 
taking to the air on Mondays. Here 
geography takes on life and meaning, 
as far away lands and peoples are re- 
lated to the global activities of broth- 
ers and friends in the armed forces. 

Tuesday brings dramatizations of 
American History from the days of 
the Revolutionary War down to our 
own times under the title, “This Is 
America.” 

On wings of “The Magic Harp” 
listeners are introduced to a land of 
music that is fun, on Wednesdays. 
The fascinating fairy tales and folk 
legends that have inspired much of 
our classical music are narrated to the 
accompaniment of the music itself. 

Out of Thursday’s “Book Box” 
come modern stories for the little 
folks. This new adventure in primary 
programs is proving to be a grand 
success. Stories have been chosen for 
their variety, literary value, and cur- 
rent popularity. 

Prairie Farmer’s managing editor 
and globe trotter, John Strohm, 
brings a first-hand account of how 
people in the various United Nations 
live, work and play, during Friday’s 
program, “United We Stand.” Ar- 
rangements have been made to in- 
clude two short-wave broadcasts to 
Midwest schools from children across 
the sea. 

“School Time” is now in its eighth 
year of service and is heard by nearly 
a million students in more than 25,- 
000 classrooms. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who recently spoke from 
Washington to Middle West teach- 
ers, said, “Programs such as WLS 
‘School Time’ are making a splendid 
contribution to the education of our 
young people in the fundamental in- 
sights into the American way of life.” 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


School Health and 


By RAY O. DUNCAN 
and 


IRIS BOULTON 


a= the first objective of educa- 
tion, has been neglected. Intellectual 
training has been stressed but physical 
training has been slighted. This is a 
picture of the past twenty-five years 
of education in the state of Illinois. 
There has been practically no improve- 
ment in the physical fitness of our 
youth since the first World War. To- 
day, we find that 25 percent of our 
young men of eighteen to nineteen 
years of age are unfit for military 
service. Most of the causes of rejec- 
tions could have been prevented if 
adequate steps had been taken early 
in the lives of the young men affected. 


The new Physical Education Law 
which goes into effect July 1, 1944 
has been designed to improve the 
health and physical fitness of the 
youth of Illinois. 

The highlights of the law are: 


Section 1. Boards of directors, boards 
of inspectors, boards of education of pub- 
lic schools and the Teachers College Board 
shall provide for the health, physical edu- 
cation and training of pupils of the schools 
and educational institutions under their 
control, and shall include physical educa- 
tion and training in the courses of study 
regularly taught therein. 

Section 2. All pupils enrolled in the 
public schools and teachers colleges shall, 
as soon as practicable, be required to en- 
gage daily, during the school day, in courses 
of physical education for an instructional 
period, exclusive of recess and lunch periods 
and equal in length to the regular periods 
of the school day; or, where local condi- 
tions make it advisable, by a program of a 
total of two hundred (200) minutes weekly 
distributed over a period of three or four 
days. 

Special activities in physical education, or 
a modified course thereof, shall be provided 
for pupils whose physical or emotional 
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Physical 


condition, as determined by the examination 
provided for in Section 4, prevents their 
participation in the regular courses pro- 
vided for normal children. 

(Section 3 omitted as not here pertinent.) 

Section 4. As soon as practicable, physi- 
cal examinations, as prescribed by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, with the 
advice and aid of the Department of Public 
Health, shall be required of all pupils in 
the public elementary and _ secondary 
schools, except as hereinafter provided, 
immediately prior to or upon their en- 
trance into the first grade, and not less 
than every fourth year thereafter. Addi- 
tional health examinations of pupils may 
be required when deemed necessary by the 
school authorities. 

Such examinations shall be made by 
physicians and dentists licensed to practice 
in the State. Cumulative records of such 
examinations shall be kept by the school 
authorities. 

Individual pupils objecting to physical 
examinations on constitutional grounds 
shall not be required to submit themselves 
to such examinations, if they present to the 
boards of directors, boards of inspectors, 
boards of education, or Teachers College 
Board, a statement of such objection signed 
by a parent or guardian of the child. Ex- 
empting a pupil from the physical examin- 
ation does not exempt him from required 
participation in the program of physical 
education and training provided in this 
Act. 


General Program Needed 

Daily physical activity is essential 
for proper growth and development 
of children. The need for a school pro- 
gram in physical education is greater 
today than ever before, and the need 
will continue to grow due to our mode 
of life which is tending toward luxuri- 
ous, sedentary living. Physical educa- 
tion is more conducive to health than 
any other subject in the school cur- 
riculum, yet it has been made avail- 
able for only a few students. The 
high schools have provided good pro- 
grams for the varsity athletes but 
have neglected the majority of the 
students, who need physical educa- 
tion more than the varsity athletes. 
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Effect of Recently 
Enacted Legislation 


Education 


Varsity sports are beneficial and 
should not be curtailed; however, 
physical education must be provided 
for all of the students. 


The Health Examination 


The health examination and the 
cumulative record will enable the 
school to do a much better job of pro- 
viding for the needs of the students. 
It is impossible for a school to provide 
adequately for a student’s needs with- 
out having information concerning his 
health status. This phase of the new 
program will be difficult at the pres- 
ent time due to the shortage of physi- 
cians ; however, the entire program is 
being planned on a gradual improve- 
ment basis. Recommended health ex- 
amination cards will be provided by 
the Department of Public Health and 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
The results of the first health exami- 
nation of the pupil will be recorded, 
as will those of all subsequent exami- 
nations, and the health examination 
card should be kept with all other 
data concerning the student. 

The most important phase of the 
health examination is the follow-up 
and the correction of defects. School 
authorities should encourage the par- 
ents to have all remedial work done as 
soon as possible. Students with de- 
fects should be carefully watched by 
the teachers and frequent contact 
should be made with the parents until 
the remediable defects are attended to 
by the physician or dentist. Many 
students will enter school who have 
not had a health examination and will 
not receive one due to the shortage of 
physicians. The teachers must be alert 
to detect pupils who deviate from the 
normal and special attention must be 
given to see that such students re- 
ceive an examination. 

Health education and physical edu- 
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cation are certainly not synonymous ; 
yet they are inseparable. Health and 
physical education should be corre- 
lated so that the physical education 
program will make the maximum con- 
tribution to the health of the students. 
All schools cannot have a daily pro- 
gram next year; however, it is ex- 
pected that every public school in the 
State will have a program of some 
sort. All schools are required to make 
a beginning. The laws says a daily 
period as soon as practicable. Many 
schools will provide only two or three 
periods a week because of lack of fa- 
cilities. The programs in such schools 
will be judged upon their merits. The 
fact that a school cannot immediately 
meet the full requirement of the law 
does not release that school from all 
responsibility to provide for physical 
education. 

The physical education classes 
should be planned, organized, and 
graded to meet pupil needs and they 
must be instructional. An adequate 
program will contribute to the growth 
and development of our children and 
play a prominent part in the school’s 
responsibility to turn out healthy, 
happy, efficient citizens.—R. O. D. 


The County Health Law 
Some time ago the writer sat in 


the Cook County health director’s of- 
fice awaiting an interview. During a 


fifteen-minute interval the director 
had four telephone calls concerning 
contagious diseases, two of which per- 
tained to bulbar poliomyelitis, a viru- 
lent form of infantile paralysis. As 
soon as he was free, the director was 
off to see a patient and to set up the 
machinery for control of the disease. 
The writer wondered what would 
happen in a community that had no 
well-trained health officer. Would 
children die or be made helpless crip- 
ples for want of an intelligent public? 
Before World War II there were 
many sections of Illinois that had no 
legal power to develop complete and 
well-rounded, full-time, official, local 
health departments. Until this legal 
power was granted, the villages and 
small towns in these areas could hard- 
ly help the fact that they suffered 
higher death rates from such com- 
municable disease as typhoid fever 
than did the State’s larger communi- 
ties.* 
The new County Health Law? per- 
‘Illinois Health Messenger, V. 15, No. 19 (Oct. 
1, 1943), page 82 


2S. -B. 244, Searcy, enacted by the Sixty-third 
General Assembly. 
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mits the establishment of county 
health departments by resolution of 
the county board or by local referen- 
dum. In areas where a single county 
cannot support such a service, or if 
for other reasons it seems desirable 
and practicable for two or more 
counties to join together, provision is 
made for adjacent counties to or- 
ganize a multiple county health de- 
partment. This law makes it possible 
for the people to vote to tax them- 
selves up to one mill on the dollar 
in order to maintain a county health 
department. 

The County Health Department 
Law culminates two decades of effort 
brought to focus in 1941 by a scien- 
tific survey of the health needs of the 
State. Upon invitation of the Governor 
and the State Department of Public 
Health, Dr. Carl Buck, field director 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, came to Illinois with a staff 
of specialists and made the survey. 
Among recommendations resulting 
from this survey were the following : 
(1) that a state-wide Public Health 
committee consisting largely of lay 
people be created, and (2) that a law 
permitting the establishment of county 
health departments be enacted.* 

In accordance with the first of these 
recommendations Governor Green ap- 
pointed a state-wide Public Health 
committee, with Dr. Frederic Wood- 
ward, of the University of Chicago, 
as chairman, and Mrs. Guy A. 
Tawney, of Urbana, as co-chairman. 
This committee actively promoted 
enactment of the County Health Law 
and now stands ready to assist any 
community in laying the groundwork 
for a county health department. 

The Sixty-second General Assem- 
bly, as a war emergency measure, 
gave the State Director of Public 
Health authority to define defense 
areas for public health purposes and 
to organize county health departments 
in those areas on a war-time basis. 
Thirty-two Illinois counties have been 
designated as “health defense areas,” 
and of these, sixteen have developed 
full-time state-aided local services for 
the year-round scientific control of 
preventable diseases. 

The organization of these defense 
zone health departments at this time 
is particularly significant, since they 
provide a pattern for subsequent per- 

’Public Health in Illinois: Final Summarized 
Report of a Study by the American Public Health 
Association, June, 1942. Pages 28-32, inc. Dis- 


tributed by Illinois Statewide Public Health Com- 
mittee. 
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manent organization under the County 
Health Law. Furthermore, they dem- 
onstrate to the people of the areas 
they serve what may be expected of 
a full-time adequately staffed health 
department. 

In DuPage County, for example, 
the emergency county health depart- 
ment is giving the following general 
services to the people of the county: 

(1) Maternity and child health care, (2) 
morbidity (illness) service, (3) school serv- 


ice, (4) communicable disease control, (5) 
venereal disease control, (6) orthopedics. 


Through the co-operation of the 
county superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Lewis V. Morgan, the department has 
developed a program of school serv- 
ices which has come to include: 


(1) monthly visitation of each school 
served; (2) classroom health talks, (3) as- 
sistance to teacher in securing health educa- 
tion material, (4) vision testing, (5) weigh- 
ing and measuring of children, (6) promot- 
ing the immunization of children against 
smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid, (7) 
teacher education, (8) inspection of chil- 
dren, and (9) follow-up visits to the homes 
to encourage the correction of defects. 


Due to the efforts of everyone in- 
volved, the people of DuPage County 
have come to value the services that 
the emergency county health depart- 
ment is offering. Local physicians, 
welfare agencies, the schools, and 
public health officers are working to- 
gether toward a common goal—a 
healthful and healthy community. 

The place and function of the pub- 
lic health agency have been well sum- 
marized in the report of the study 
made by the American Public Health 
Association : 

The health department has the dual task 
of creating a desire in the community for 
established preventive measures and pub- 
lic health procedures and of seeking an 
equitable source of supply. It should make 
no attempt to duplicate an existing service 
where there is no problem of supply and the 
demand is adequate. When the balance is un- 
favorable, it is the duty of the health depart- 
ment to supplement an existing service so 
that it will be available to all who need it. 
Frequently public desire for a new procedure 
can be stimulated only by actual demonstra- 
tion. 

When reasonable popular acceptance has 
been achieved and the service is provided 
elsewhere, the health department may aban- 
don its service except for those people who 
can not be provided for otherwise. Abandon- 
ment in whole or in part does not lessen the 
responsibility of the health department to 
continue to educate and encourage the public 
to seek such service elsewhere.* 


The County Health Law holds the 


*Public Health in Illinois, page 23. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


elters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dens Dave: 

I was pleased to receive your let- 
ter indicating among other things a 
re-awakened public interest in things 
educational. We have evidences of 
this renewed interest in many places. 
I believe that it is due largely to war- 
time demands for trained, intelligent 
personnel in industry, the military, 
and in government itself. I have had 
many military and industrial leaders 
speak with me regarding the great 
significance of education in the pres- 
ent and future American scene. 

The fact of the situation is that in 
general the products of the American 
schools are “proving up.” The re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, adaptive- 
ness, initiative, and sincerity of the 
average public school graduate, mean 
a great deal in our present industrial 
and war effort. 


Support from New Areas 

This is an auspicious time for pub- 
lic school people to re-emphasize the 
role of public education in American 
democracy. Our military leaders are 
definitely concerned about the in- 
equalities of educational opportunity 
and the effect of such inequalities 
upon the military endeavor. They are 
concerned, too, about the dearth of 
students in higher education. Public 
school people should analyze the pres- 
ent situation, capitalize upon the sup- 
port from these new areas, and sell 
education anew to the American pub- 
lic. 

What is called for, is largely a pub- 
lic relations effort. I’m afraid that 
school people generally are not very 
well trained nor experienced in pub- 
lic relations work, and yet the ulti- 
mate fate of our schools and the 
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teaching profession rests in great part 
upon public understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

Our teachers are so sincere in their 
teaching endeavors, Dave, that too 
often they lose sight of the fact that 
if the public knows little about what 
they are doing, and why they do it, 
that which they do so sincerely day 
by day will not be understood nor ap- 
preciated, with the result that schools 
and teachers alike ultimately suffer. 


A Practical Manual 


We now have a practical manual on 
public relations produced by the 
School Public Relations Association, 
a national organization including 
within its membership most of the 
school public relations people in the 
country. The book is presented as the 
first yearbook of the association and 
is available through its president, 
Otis A. Crosby, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. The book 
is entitled Today's Techniques. The 
price is $2.00. 

The 260-page volume deals with 
practical examples of school public 
relations techniques—techniques that 
have actually been employed locally. 
The scope and content of the volume 
may best be demonstrated by a pre- 
sentation of chapter headings, among 
which are the following : 

The. Teacher’s Publics, Persuading the 
Press, Techniques of Propaganda, Co-oper- 
ating with Lawmakers, Converting Oppo- 
sition, Teachers as Interpreters, Parents as 
Partners, Education’s Week, Radio Rela- 
tions, Dramatizing Reports, Planning Ex- 
hibits, Filming the Facts, Speaking of 
Schools, Focusing on Footlights, Working 
with Groups, Discovering Opinion, Effec- 
tive Art, Planning for Printing, and others. 

The authors are persons prominent 
in the practical fields of education and 
public relations. Illinois is honored 
with two authorships—that of Mr. J. 
E. Pease, superintendent of schools 
at LaGrange, Illinois, with subject, 
“Working with Groups,” and that of 
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Mr. B. I. Griffith, I. E. A. Director 
of Public Relations, with subject, 
“Filming the Facts.” 

Other contributors include such 
outstanding persons as the following: 

Belmont Farley, director of publicity for 
the N.E.A.; Clyde Miller, co-founder of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New 
York; Donald DuShane, secretary, N.E.A. 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education; Eva H. Grant, 
editor, National Parent-Teacher Magasine ; 
Lyle Ashby, assistant director of publica- 
tions, N.E.A.; William D. Boutwell, direc- 
tor of Radio and Information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education; Otis A. Crosby, sen- 
ior administrative assistant for the depart- 
ment of information service, Detroit Public 
Schools, and others. 

I believe you will agree with me 
that such a book should be on every 
teacher’s desk—at least it should be 
found in every school building. Most 
certainly it should be found in the 
various teachers colleges. I am not 
concerned with the sale of the book. 
I am concerned that each and every 
teacher shall become not only public 
relations conscious but public rela- 
tions wise. True school public rela- 
tions simply constitute an important 
phase of educational service, which 
educators have too largely neglected 
in times past. 


Post-War Demands 


In the post-war period schools will 
experience greatly increased enroll- 
ments, greatly increased demands for 
new and extended educational serv- 
ices. At the same time there may be a 
great hue and cry for reduction of 
local taxes as a consequence of a 
great increase in Federal expendi- 
tures for public works ‘and assistance. 
Then our schools and the teaching 
profession will need a background of 
public understanding, appreciation, 
and support which can come only 
through a wise and continuous pro- 
gram of public relations participated 
in by the entire profession. 
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Back to the Public 


In my opinion, public relations 
spells support for public education. 
After all, the schools belong to the pub- 
lic, and if the public does not know 
what the schools have to offer, what 
they need, or what they are hoping to 
do, how can and will the public provide 
according to the needs of the schools? 

Throughout the years the greatest 
friend of the public schools has been 
the public. I’m afraid that in recent 
years the public has been too prone to 
turn the schools over entirely to 
school people, while they in turn have 
been quick to respond to the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them, forgetting 
that the original public faith was 
based upon understanding and appre- 
ciation born of information. Let’s go 
back to the public with.our schools! 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv 





~~. 


Represents 1. B.A. 
in Washington 


Mr. J. Lester Buford, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, IIli- 
nois, represented the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association at Washington 
during the week of consideration and 
action upon S. 637 in the United 
States Senate. 

In his report to the I.E.A. Board 
of Directors, Mr. Buford stated in 
part as follows: 

I am sorry to have to state that, .even 
though this bill was the only measure before 
the Senate for a week and it was debat- 
ed for five days, at no time during that 
period did Illinois have any Senatorial rep- 
resentation in Washington. I can see how 
an important conflicting engagement might 
keep a Senator away from his duty one day, 
but I certainly can see no justification for 
absenteeism for an entire week when tre- 
mendously important measures are up. 

You, of course, know by now that S. 637 
was not defeated as such. It could not have 
been defeated if it could have been voted on 
in its original form. It was not clever politics 
that set it aside but rather a most insidious 
amendment (Langer) that saw every sem- 
blance of statesmanship abandoned and the 
dirtiest type of sabotage given right of way. 

It seems to me that we have much work 
to do as the months pass. Members of the 
Congress should understand that Federal aid 
to schools is coming. They must come to re- 
spect the teaching profession as members 
of our own General Assembly have come 
to do. 

The Board of Directors voted 
thanks and appreciation to Mr. Bu- 
ford for his splendid assistance at 
Washington and for the time he took 
from arduous duties in his home dis- 
trict to serve the association. 
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Boosts N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund 


The Evanston Township High 
School was the first school in the 
State to make its return of contribu- 
tions to the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund. Dr. Francis L. Bacon, the prin- 
cipal of the school, and member of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
made the return for his faculty. The 
contribution totaled $1155, of which 
amount $770 went directly to the 
N.E.A., the remainder accruing to the 
benefit of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation fund. 

This splendid contribution sets the 
pace for the rest of the State. Individ- 
ual and group contributions are being 
received daily at the state headquar- 
ters. Announcements will be made 
from time to time in ILLINoIs Epuca- 
TION regarding these receipts. 

The Illinois Education Association 
is requesting each teacher to contrib- 
ute 1/1000 of his or her annual salary 
to the N.E.A. War and Peace Fund, 
and to contribute in addition what- 
ever each wishes to the I.E.A. Tenure 
Defense Fund. 


Emergency Needs 

The special appeals for emergency 
assistance arise from emergency needs 
of the two associations. The N.E.A. 
and I.E.A. together are faced with 
great problems affecting the schools 
and the teaching profession, problems 
such as adequate Federal, State, and 
local support for schools, increased 
teachers. salaries, defense of the 
schools from unwarranted attack, pro- 
tection of school income from or- 
ganizations which would cut down on 
taxes regardless of the effects, de- 
tailed legislative effort to protect the 
interests of the schools, extended pro- 
grams of public relations, representa- 
tion in the post-war planning confer- 
ences and in the peace efforts them- 
selves. 

These and many other problems re- 
lated to the higher costs of operation 
demand emergency contribution from 
all teachers. One-third of the contri- 
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Evanston Township High 
School Makes First Return 


butions to the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund will remain with the Illinois 
Education Association to help it to 
meet changed conditions with pro- 
tection to Illinois schools and school 
teachers. 


Tenure Defense 


The I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund is 
needed to meet the teacher tenure 
emergency. During the first few years 
of the operation of the Teacher Ten- 
ure Law there will be many impor- 
tant court decisions relative to teacher 
tenure cases. The I.E.A. is deter- 
mined to follow these selected cases 
through to a successful conclusion, 
again in protection to its teacher 
members. 

The association has already in- 
volved itself in extra expenses along 
these lines. It is supporting entirely 
the legal and court costs of a primary 
teacher who was discharged without 
due notice, hearing, or recourse. 

In this case the local circuit court 
indicated its belief that since the local 
board had not provided a contract 
which was explicitly probationary, 
the teacher in the case had not been 
on probation and hence could not se- 
cure tenure. Many constitutional ques- 
tions are purposely raised in this case 
to test the Tenure Law. The teacher 
involved is without funds and income. 
The case is now in the appellate court. 

Another case supported by the 
I.E.A. involves the question of “de- 
motion” to a position with lower sal- 
ary. The circuit court in this case 
has ruled that the superintendent in- 
volved could not be thus demoted 
without hearing and due recourse, and 
that the Tenure Law is constitutional. 
The local board may or may not ap- 
peal the decision to a higher court. In 
this instance a regularly employed 
I.E.A. attorney followed the case 
closely and worked with the local 
attorney hired by the superintendent. 
The I.E.A. attorney has been retained 
to advise the I.E.A. Board of Direc- 
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tors relative to all tenure cases called 
to its attention. 

The basic case carried successfully 
by the I.E.A. through the Supreme 
Court was that of a rural teacher 
whose three-year contract was not 
recognized by a newly elected board 
of directors. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the three-year contract was 
valid and that the teacher had to be 
reimbursed for the time lost and re- 
turned to her position for the period 
of the contract. This case is imporant 
in the consideration of tenure cases 
which involve continuing contracts. 

Over forty tenure cases have been 
investigated by the I.E.A. to date, 
and many adjustments have been se- 
cured locally. Other investigations are 
in progress. Investigations, like court 
cases, legal fees, etc., are costly. The 
ordinary income of the association 
barely supports the ordinary services 
of the association. The I.E.A. believes 
that it is best for all teachers co- 
operatively, through the I.E.A., to 
support teacher tenure, rather than 
to depend on individual teachers to 
support worthy cases by themselves. 
Each tenure decision is vital to every 
teacher. For these reasons the I.E.A. 
seeks special financial assistance in 
support to worthy tenure cases. 

Without special contributions on 
the part of its members to the N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund and to the 
I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund, the 
I.E.A. cannot meet the extraordinary 
war-related problems and the prob- 
lems incidental to the first trials of 
our Tenure Law. Wholehearted, gen- 
erous contributions to these funds are 
essential to professional protection 
and welfare in Illinois and the Nation. 
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HONOR MR. HOSTETTLER 


When the Southeastern Division of 
the Illinois Education Association met 
at Mt. Carmel, October 15, 1943, time 
was set aside for a tribute to Mr. Earl 
H. Hostettler, past president of the 
Division, who served for twenty-four 
years as county superintendent of 
schools in Richland County. Mr. Hos- 
tettler’s death occurred May 31, 1943, 
at his home in Olney. 

Mr. C. T. Cramer, superintendent 
of schools, Olney, who spoke briefly 
in memoriam, paid tribute to many 
personal qualities in Mr. Hostettler 
which endeared him to members of the 
profession with whom he worked and 
enhanced the value of his service to 
the children of Richland County. 
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eacher Welfare 
ervices 


Study continues as earlier 
proposals become realities 


TEACHER WELFARE COMMITTEE 


The reorganized Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee met in Springfield, Saturday, October 
30 to plan a program of study and action, 
which Mr. J. W. Carrington, the commit- 
tee’s chairman, will report to the Delegate 
Assembly of the I.E.A. Reading from left 


a Teacher Welfare Committee of 
the Illinois Education Association has 
given careful study to numerous ques- 
tions which affect the welfare of the 
members of the association. As a re- 
sult of these studies and the co-opera- 
tive study and actions of other com- 
mittees and groups, the Welfare De- 
partment is now offering additional 
services to the membership. 

Included among the services which 
are now being given are teacher place- 
ment, and hospitalization benefits. 

The newly inaugurated Teacher 
Placement Service has already placed 
a few score of teachers in positions 
which have returned salaries 20 per- 
cent and more above those the teach- 
ers previously received. 

The Service is anxious to have all 
teachers contemplating changes in 
positions during the near future, 
teachers returning from military and 
war-industry services, and others in- 
terested in securing teaching posi- 
tions, file their credentials at once. 
There is no charge for this service. 
Similarly, school administrators and 
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to right in the picture : David McIntosh, Car- 
bondale ; Bess Hale, Peoria ; Florence Wolfe, 
Joliet; J. W. Carrington, Normal; C. E. 
Vick, Springfield, Director of Welfare De- 
partment, I.E.A.; Paul Smallwood, Decatur ; 
W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, President, I.E.A. 


school boards are asked to register 
their teacher needs currently, and to 
use the Service regularly. 

The I.E.A. Hospitalization Service 
has been in effect for less than six 
months. There are now more than 
2500 I.E.A. members who have re- 
ceived “Blue Cross” contracts in ac- 
cord with this service. More than 
$4000 has been returned to the mem- 
bers through hospital benefits. This 
sum represents the amount which 
members have received since the first 
contracts became effective on May 20, 
1943. It also represents more than 700 
days of hospital service and less worry 
about the payment of hospital bills. 


Hospitalization Contract 
Liberalized 

On the basis of new enrollments 
and second semi-annual payments re- 
ceived to date it appears that there 
will be a substantial increase in the 
number of members who will request 
this type of contract for themselves 
and, in the case of married members, 
for their families. It is a source of sat- 
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isfaction to know that under the 
1.E.A. plan every member of the 
family is entitled to receive identical 
service. 

There has been a recent liberaliza- 
tion of the contract. Full hospital- 
ization services as provided in the 
contract may be had in any general 
hospital in the state of Illinois which 
is recognized by the American Medi- 
cal Association. Every member should 
read the statement ‘by W. N. Arm- 
strong, executive director of the 
Northern Illinois Hospital Service, 
which appears on page 72 of this issue 
of ILLrnots EpucaTIon. 


Teacher Placement 

The newest service of the Welfare 
Department is that of teacher place- 
ment. The service was instituted at a 
time when most of the teachers and 
administrators had obtained employ- 
ment for the school year 1943-1944. 
There were many factors, including a 
lack of general knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the department of teacher 
placement, which tended to limit the 
effectiveness of this activity during 
the first months of its existence. 

The response to this latest venture 
has, nevertheless, been most gratify- 
ing. Hundreds of vacancies have been 
reported by employers. A fair repre- 
sentation of the membership has asked 
for and received enrollment forms 
whereby they may register without 
cost. With the credentials of compe- 
tent teachers assembled the depart- 
ment is in a position to offer prospec- 
tive employers the services of qualified 
teachers without delay. 

The small sustaining charge which 
is made of teachers who accept posi- 
tions obtained through efforts of this 
department, has been a fraction of the 
difference between the salary which 
the teacher was receiving at the time 
of enrollment and the amount to be 
received during the current year. 

The major need at the present time 
is an increased enrollment from the 
group of classroom teachers who de- 
sire an increase in salary or a posi- 
tion which is more in keeping with 
their preparation and interests. 


Evaluative Study Continued 

The foregoing activities are those 
which function through the central 
office. There are many other welfare 
interests which have been studied by 
the Welfare Committee. Among these 
are credit unions, teacher tenure, 


teacher contracts, and opportunities 
for mutual benefit. 
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HOSPITALIZATION CONTRACTS BECOME EFFECTIVE 


Mrs. Eileen Thoren, representative of the 
Northern Illinois Hospital Service, receives 
from I.E.A. Executive Secretary, Irving F. 


Many of the items which have re- 
ceived consideration in the past by 
this committee are now a reality. It 
is pertinent that evaluative study be 
continued in order that established 
services may improve and that new 
ones be instituted. The success of any 
venture, however, depends upon mem- 
bership participation. 

Some problems which might well 
receive consideration by the associa- 
tion through the Welfare Committee 
in co-operation with other committees 
are: 

1. The further development of group in- 
surance through mass purchase 

2. Study and action in the field of ethics, 
democratic practices and the recognition of 
the purpose and place of teachers in the de- 
velopment of the social pattern 

3. Ways and means for giving and re- 
ceiving mutual benefits which have not yet 
been given appropriate study nor opportunity 
for development 

4. Problems of teacher certification 

Is the present law fair, equitable and satis- 
factory to all? 

Are there sufficient safeguards so that 
there will be no improper use of delegated 
or implied powers? 

Very closely connected with the problem 
of certification is the matter of proper types 
of teacher training and in-service opportuni- 
ties for further training. 

All teachers might well examine any pro- 
posal which tends to place arbitrary au- 
thority in the hands of a small group with- 
out the accompaniment of proper legal prin- 
ciples which will serve as a check against 
ill-considered actions, even though they be 
coupled with honest intentions. 

5. The relationship of the working load, 
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Pearson, I.E.A. hospitalization contracts, as 
Miss Edna Carlson, Mr. Pearson’s secre- 
tary, looks on. 


leaves of absence, and similar factors to the 
physical, mental and social welfare of the 
teacher 

6. The public school health program as it 
affects the teacher 

Inquiry might well be made concerning 
the program which has been and will be pro- 
posed in connection with the preparation and 
work of the teachers of Illinois. What train- 
ing in the field of health must the individual 
receive in order to qualify as a teacher? 
What additional training in the field may 
or should be demanded in order that she may 
continue as a teacher? If medical examina- 
tions are required, are they just, pertinent, 
and do they contribute to the welfare of the 
teacher, pupil and community ? 

7. Equal opportunities within the profes- 
sion of education 

What are the real conditions relative to 
discrimination because of race, sex, religious 
belief, types of position and working con- 
ditions ? 

8. Equitable salary schedules for educa- 
tional workers 

Fluctuations in the cost of living are fac- 
tors which emphasize the need for additional 
information. There is not at the present time 
any general state-wide practice which is used 
to ascertain the amount of salary the teacher 
should receive. There is, likewise, no satis- 
factory method of determining the incre- 
ments which might or should be received as 
a result of service, added training or ability. 


Any suggestions which might re- 
sult in increased effectiveness of the 
services now offered, or in the de- 
velopment of new services will be 
appreciated. The contribution and 
utilization of the intelligence of the 
entire membership will be necessary 
if maximum desired results are to be 


realized.—C. E. V. 
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Program 


Features 


a Pe Mecting 


& Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
former United States Ambassador 
to Japan, will be the banquet speaker 
at the ninetieth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association to be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
December 28, 29, and 30. Ambassa- 
dor Grew remained in Japan until 
diplomatic relations with Japan were 
severed after the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. 

Another attractive feature of the 
annual banquet, to be held in the Mu- 
ral Ballroom of the Morrison Hotel, 
Wednesday, December 29, will be the 
concert by the Great Lakes Navy 
Choir under the direction of Lt. 
Cmdr. H. A. Hanson. 

The banquet will honor Mr. 
Charles McIntosh, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Monticello, Illi- 
nois, who retired as Treasurer of the 
Illinois Education Association last 
July 1, after thirty years of service in 
that post. 

President Roscoe Pulliam, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, will serve as toastmaster at the 
annual banquet. 

Capt. Andrew D. Holt, of the Ci- 
vilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
Washington, D. C., formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, will be the guest 
speaker Tuesday night with subject, 
“What the Army Expects of the 
Schools.” Out of his educational back- 
ground and his present specialized 
military service, Captain Holt pre- 
sents an informative as well as pleas- 
ing address. 

The delegates social and dance will 
be held in the Mural Ballroom at the 
conclusion of the Tuesday night 
meeting, under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Division. At the same time 
the Office of Public Instruction will 
hold a reception in honor of Superin- 
tendent V. L. Nickell, at which time 
the delegates may meet Mr. Nickell 
and his staff. 

The three state governing commit- 
tees will meet at 10 a.m. Tuesday, 
December 28 at the Morrison Hotel 
and the Annual Meeting, proper, will 
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convene at 2:30 P. M. the same day. 

Divisional delegate groups will meet 
in assigned rooms in the Morrison 
Hotel, Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 29, at 9:30 a.m. to consider com- 
mittee reports and recommendations 
as submitted the day before. 

Division presidents or executive 
committee chairmen will meet at 10 
A.M., December 28, with Mr. Paul 
Smallwood, Decatur, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Mutual Benefits, to 
consider co-operative contracting of 
talent for Division programs. 

Various professional groups will 
hold luncheons and dinners during 
the three-day session, which will ad- 
journ at noon, Thursday, December 
30. 

Dr. E. H. Stullken, principal of the 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, 
as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, has made arrangements for 
the meeting.—I. F. P. 


Digest of Board Meetings 

Date: September 18, 1943. 

TIME AND Pace: 1:30 p.m. state 
headquarters, Springfield. 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin; Directors, E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, C. E. Miller, and Russell 
Malan ; also staff members, Lester R. 
Grimm, Eloise P. Bingham, Bernard 
I. Griffith, Claude E. Vick (part- 
time), and Irving F. Pearson, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes 
(as amended) of previous meeting. 

2. Received Auditor’s report and 
ordered transmittal to Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

3. Received report by Lester 
Grimm, Research Director, relative 
to Legislative Committee studies, de- 
partmental releases, and tenure prob- 
lems. 

4. Received reports regarding 
developments in tenure cases. 

5. Directed attorney to evaluate 
the Wilcox tenure case in Oak Park 
and to report his findings and recom- 
mendations to the Board. 
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6. Accepted the report of the com- 
mittee investigating the failure of the 
Flossmoor board to renew the con- 
tract of Mr. Orville T. Bright, super- 
intendent, and authorized such pub- 
licity as might be agreeable to Mr. 
Bright, whose case was vindicated by 
the examination. 

7. Heard report from Eloise P. 
Bingham, Editor, indicating increased 
advertising receipts and outlining edi- 
torial plans. Twelve thousand changes 
in mailing lists during the summer 
were experienced. School board sub- 
scriptions to ILLINo1is EpucATION 
were emphasized. 

8. Accepted resignation of Mrs. 
Eva Dale, secretary to the Director 
of Public Relations, and hired Miss 
Marilyn Hodgin as her successor. 

9. Received report of Director of 
Public Relations, B. I. Griffith, who 
described visitations to military en- 
campments, plans for Education 
Week, local broadcasts, discussion 
groups, Federal aid promotion, and 
discussion clinics. 

10. Received report of Claude E. 
Vick, Director of Welfare, reporting 
427 enrollments and 25 placements by 
the new Teacher Placement Service 
with $48,000 involved in salaries, 
$1459 in commissions and $80 gross 
in photograph sales. He emphasized 
the enrollment of those returning 
from military services. He reviewed 
progress in the Magazine Subscrip- 
tion Service and “Blue Cross” Hos- 
pitalization Service divisions. 

11. Received report of Legislative 
Chairman, Russell Malan, who out- 
lined the study procedure of his com- 
mittee. 

12. Received report of Finance 
Chairman, E. H. Stullken, who re- 
ported budget proposals submitted by 
the Executive Secretary. 

13. Accepted budget recommenda- 
tions of Executive Secretary in 
amendment to present budget, and 
recommended them to the Finance 
Committee. 

14. Accepted 1944-’45 budget as 
presented by the Executive Secretary, 
and recommended same to the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

15. Referred the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund and the I.E.A. Tenure 
Defense Fund, and the promotion of 
N.E.A. and I.E.A. memberships to 
the joint meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Auditing Committee, officers, 
and staff with the Division Presi- 
dents on October 22 and 23. 
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16. Adopted in principle detailed 
plans submitted by the Executive 
Secretary to promote the N.E.A. and 
I.E.A. funds campaign, “Blue Cross” 
service, and placement, and member- 
ship campaigns. 

17. Approved the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendation relative to the promo- 
tion in Illinois of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

18. Approved Mr. Stullken’s plans 
for the Annual Meeting to be held 
December 28-30, 1943 at the Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago. 

19. Directed President to appoint 
a Teacher Welfare Committee. 

20. Requested meetings of Teacher 
Welfare Committee on October 30 at 
Springfield, and the Board of Direc- 
tors on October 31. 

ADJOURNMENT: 5:45 p.m. 
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Date: October 31, 1943. 

TIME AND Ptace: 9:30 a.m. Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

PresENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin; Directors, E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, C. E. Miller, Russell 
Malan, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson. 

Bustness: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Received report of Auditing 
Committee. 

3. Received communication regard- 
ing Regional Conference of A.A.S.A. 
to be held in Chicago, February 28 
to March 1. 

4. Received N.E.A. request for II- 
linois acceptance of membership quo- 
ta. Recommended quota of 20,000 
N.E.A. members in Illinois. 

5. Received Secretary’s detailed 
outline of association progress and 
achievements during the last five 
years. 

6. Received and ordered filed com- 
munications from the O.D.T. and 
from Miss Agnes Samuelson, of Iowa. 

7. Discussed nominating proce- 
dures. 

8. Directed Secretary to request 
N.E.A. Director to reserve rooms for 
next N.E.A. meeting (Pittsburgh). 

9. Offered assistance to “Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All” in keep- 
ing with association policy. 

10. Directed President to appoint 
a special committee to investigate the 
married woman teacher tenure case of 
Mrs. Tillie Elliott McGuire, Pinck- 
neyville. 

11. Voted thanks and appreciation 
to Mr. J. Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon, 
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for his efforts at Washington in be- 
half of the I.E.A. in its support to 
S. 637, and directed that his expenses 
be paid. 

12. Received Secretary’s report re- 
garding plans for American Educa- 
tion Week. 

13. Received proposal of National 
School Service Institute and National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations to present an 
annual award to an outstanding school 
board member. Directed staff to de- 
velop plans and present recommenda- 
tions. 


14. Received Secretary’s report re- 


garding the extension of I.E.A. “Blue 
Cross” Service so that members may 
receive full hospitalization benefits in 
any general, recognized hospital. 

15. Agreed to share the services 
and salary of a clerk with the Northern 
Illinois Hospital Service, Inc., with 
desk and additional telephone at state 
headquarters. 

16. Received report regarding 
plans for the Annual Meeting to be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
December 28, 29, 30, 1943. 

ADJOURNMENT: 3:30 P.M. 

IrvING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 





N. E. A. Executive Secretary Attends Meeting 
Of 1. E. A. State and Divisional 


Officials 


N.E.A. SECRETARY GIVENS WITH I1.E.A. OFFICERS 


Reading from left to right, seated: Hester 
Burbridge, Jacksonville, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Public Relations ; Willard E. Givens, 
Washington, D. C.; John W. Thalman, 
Waukegan, N.E.A. Director for Illinois; 
W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, President. 


When Division presidents and Fi- 
nance chairmen held their semi-annual 
meeting with I.E.A. state officers on 
October 23, they were privileged to 
hear Dr. W. E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education As- 
sociation, who gave them first-hand 
reports on the Senate debate and ac- 
tion on S 637. He also outlined plans 
for future action in behalf of Federal 
aid to the common schools. 

The group formally approved 
I.E.A. support for H.R. 2849, iden- 
tical in its provisions with S 637, and 
instructed that telegrams be sent to 
the Illinois Senators expressing “deep 
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Standing : Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, 
Executive Secretary; F. C. Thomas, York- 
ville, Third Vice-president; Edward H. 
Stullken, Chicago, Chairman, Committee on 
Finance; A. W. Boley, Kewanee, Second 
Vice-president; C. E. Miller, Westmont, 
First Vice-president. 
regret and concern relative to your 
failure to vote upon and to favor S 637 
in the Senate.” 

Dr. Givens discussed the necessity 
for the N.E.A. War and Peace Fund 
and presented some impressive’ facts 
to indicate the seriousness of the 
emergency facing the schools. He ex- 
plained that money contributed to the 
War and Peace Fund will be held 
in trust to defray extra costs involved 
in protecting schools and the profes- 
sion in the war and post-war period. 

Following Mr. Givens’ talk, a num- 
ber of matters relating to the work 
of the LE.A. were considered. 
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Housing the Rural Teacher 
By LW. Hacher 


.. most vital element in living is 
a good home. Adequate home life is 
essential to man’s happiness and suc- 
cess. All community leaders are en- 
titled to the right to have a good place 
to live. The rural teachers, who 
should exemplify the good life, are 
being denied that right, largely be- 
cause we have not recognized the fact 
that they are facing a serious housing 
problem. 

Suitable housing conditions are not 
available to teachers who are serving 
in rural communities. Although this 
is not a new problem, it is more acute 
now than ever before. County and 
state superintendents of schools have 
stated that the problem is more seri- 
ous to teachers of the one- and two- 
teacher schools than it is to those of 
village and small-town schools. Be- 
fore a final solution can be suggested, 
the problem must first be analyzed in 
the light of what is being done and 
what can be done. Certain decisions 
regarding procedure need to be made. 


Teacher and Community 


Should the teacher: live within the 
community or outside the community 
in which she teaches? There are ob- 
jections and problems to be faced in 
either case. When the teacher lives 
five to twenty-five miles away from 
his work, transportation may be too 
uncertain for the teacher to partici- 
pate in the activities of the commun- 
ity. Many teachers do not own auto- 
mobiles and, therefore, find it neces- 
sary to be dependent upon others for 
their transportation. For this reason, 
it is thought that teachers can better 
serve their communities when they 
reside within the district or at least 
in the community within which the 
school is situated. 

We have heard of a teacher from 
England who was offered a position in 


*This report is a summary of the “Amended 
Report of the Subcommittee of the Illinois Rural 
Education Committee.” Members of the Subcom- 
mittee are: Mary Hinman, rural teacher, Prairie 
City; Helen E. Stenson, rural supervisor, 

T. C., Macomb; John C. Watson, advisor on 
A "and School Problems, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, Chicago; Linder W. Hacker, 
+e 4 Education, ie @ * U., Normal; 

any ft Graves, chairman, Ben Funk Consoli- 
Schools, Shirley. 
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Chicago, Illinois, which he would not 
accept unless he could live in New 
York City. 

If the teacher is to live within the 
bondaries of the district in which he 
teaches, then numerous problems 
arise which are of major concern to 
both the teacher and the people of 
the school district. Most rural school 
districts have made no provision at all 
for housing the teacher. Too often 
the district does not feel that this is 
its responsibility; therefore, the 
teacher who resides within the district 
has great difficulty in securing suit- 
able living quarters. Most farm fam- 
ilies do not want to be bothered with 
an extra person in their homes. This 
was revealed by the answers to a 
questionnaire which was sent to fifty 
Illinois rural homes. In the same 
questionnaire, the question was asked, 
“Why wouldn’t you board a teacher ?” 
Some of the answers were: 

“Our house is too small.” 

“T’d like to, but our home isn’t nice 
enough for a teacher.” 

“We have no electricity.” 

“The last teacher we kept was too 
much; she never went to bed.” 

“It’s worth more than it comes to.” 

“T have no extra help.” 

“She acted like the place wasn’t 
good enough for her.” 


Problems of Adjustment 

Quite often when living quarters 
are provided, they are unsatisfactory, 
and the teacher finds it hard to ad- 
just to the change in living conditions. 
When provision is made for housing 
the unmarried teacher in the home of 
a nearby farm family, the teacher is 
often asked to reside in the home of a 
needy family in order to increase the 
family income. On the other hand, 
where the personal welfare of the 
teacher is considered, some farm 
family able comfortably to do so, often 
feel obligated to accommodate the 
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teacher in their home, although it is 
against their desires. In either case 
the problem of adjustment is great 
for the teacher as well as the farm 
family. 


Importance of Housing 


This housing problem along with 
inadequate teacher salaries and lim- 
ited transportation facilities is con- 
tributing more and more to the rural 
teacher shortage during the present 
war emergency. An estimate of the 
rural teacher shortage in the United 
States for 1943 has been placed at 
100,000. Many of these rural teachers 
are abandoning the one- and two- 
teacher schools in order to secure 
better paying positions in urban 
schools, in Government service, or in 
defense factories. 

The married man teacher often 
finds it impossible to live within the 
district because no house is available. 
At the same time the distance he can 
drive to his work is limited because 
of the tire and gas shortage. He is 
therefore literally being driven out of 
his profession. 

Married women are being pressed 
into service to help relieve the present 
shortage. Where their families reside 
in another community, these women 
do not wish to reside within the dis- 
trict or community in which they 
teach, even if accommodations are 
available. Such teachers are depend- 
ent upon transportation facilities if 
they are to teach in the rural school. 

Rural teachers guide and help de- 
velop one-half of the youth—that 
prove to be exceedingly precious to 
our Nation during an extended war. 
Surely the work of the Army lieu- 
tenants or the factory foremen does 
not excel that of the good rural 
teacher. Salaries to uphold their 
standards of living, and adequate 
transportation facilities should be pro- 
vided for them as for defense workers. 
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Every item of the bill has to do 
with the building of American citizens. 
Every item of the bill has to do with 
making our country stronger. I doubt 
whether anything better can be done 
for our country than what is proposed 
to be done by the pending measure. 

Senator Tuomas, of Utah, Co- 
Sponsor of S 637, during the debate 
on Féderal aid to the schools. 











In some foreign countries it is the 
custom for the teacher to live in the 
enlarged schoolhouse. Miss I. E. 
Schatzmann writes: 


In Switzerland the rural school is usually 
located in the village and housed in the 
same building as the teacher’s home. Since 
the rural school home is, as a rule, inhabi- 
ted by the teacher and his wife during 
twelve months of the year, it is provided 
with a good heating system, running water, 
and adequate toilet facilities. 


Of Denmark, she writes: 


Everywhere the rural teacher lives in the 
school and has a “model home” in every 
sense of the word. If the rural school is 
large and has two or three teachers, the 
principal and his wife live in the school 
and the woman teacher lives there also as 
a member of his family, while the man 
teacher lives in the village. Whoever lives 
in the school, acts as the host of the school, 
and this may account for the respect shown 
by the children for the school, the school 
garden, and the playgrounds. The teacher 
or the principal and his wife constitute the 
social center of the school and community 
and are very much respected by everyone. 
The local school board and parents’ board 
meet invariably around the coffee table at 
the teacher’s home, and all business is dis- 
cussed there. All salaries are sufficient to 
allow the teacher to live as a highly re- 
spected person in the community. 


Suggested Remedies 


States other than Illinois have been 
vitally concerned with this same 
problem and some have worked out 
quite satisfactory solutions. In Ala- 
bama some school principals live in 
buildings on the school grounds and 
pay rent to the school board. Other 
schools have what is known as apart- 
ments for teachers, with a chaperon. 
In Oklahoma many rural school dis- 
tricts provide small homes on the 
school grounds where the rural 
teacher may live. In Tennessee in 
some cases teachers have been trans- 
ferred to the schools nearest their 
permanent homes. 

Various plans have been submitted 
by interested rural educators for the 
housing of rural teachers, as follows: 

*Iman Elsie Schatzmann, The Country School 


at Home and Abroad. University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 
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1. A comfortable private room in a good 
farm home 

2. Remodeled living quarters 
school house 

3. Trailers set up in the school yard, or 
at a nearby farm home 

4. Homes purchased especially for the 
teacher and his family 

5. Teacherages, where more than one 
teacher is employed 

6. Privately purchased teacher homes, 
where investment would be financially se- 
cure 


in the 


Suggestions for immediate consid- 
eration, which should help to relieve 
the housing problem of the rural 
teachers of one- and two-teacher 
schools are: 


1. School districts should be combined 
to reduce the number of teacher. homes 
needed in rural areas. The plan of reorgan- 
ization for the duration suggested in Mis- 
souri is that school districts be combined 
to increase each teacher’s load to forty 
pupils. In schools where attendance is less 
than seven pupils per day, the school will 
not receive state aid. Parents, however, will 
be paid to transport their children to the 
larger school.? 

2. In order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense construction of teacherages should be 
postponed until school districts have been 
adequately reorganized. 

3. P.T.A. or community clubs should 
help in providing the teacher with a home 
just as churches do for their ministers. 

4. Salaries should be increased in order 
to provide adequately for needed transpor- 
tation and living quarters that will enable 
the teacher to do good work in serving the 
school and community. 

5. School boards should be encouraged 
to employ good teachers within or as near 
to their own districts as possible during 
the emergency. 

6. Both the school board and teacher 
should co-operate in solving the housing 
problem. 


The adequate, convenient teacher's 
home should be considered part of the 
rural teacher’s contract or agreement. 

Too often the provision for living 
quarters is neglected until time for the 
school term to begin and then it is 
inadequate. Illinois is one of a num- 
ber of states that have provided the 
needed legislation for boards of edu- 
cation to build or buy a permanent 
residence for the school superintend- 
ent or principal. The home needs of 
the teachers that serve boards of di- 
rectors in districts of less than one 
thousand in population, however, are 
greatly neglected, to the detriment 
of the school children and adult edu- 
cation. This unsolved need on the 
“home front” will weaken our entire 
social structure unless it is soon cor- 
rected. 


*Jewell Ross Davis, “Meeting the Teacher 
Shortage,” School Executive, March, 1943, page 47. 
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Tips for Teachers 


By OTIS A. CROSBY 


President, School Public 
Relations Association 


An opportunist can be described as 
the fellow who takes the lemons fate 
hands him and makes lemonade out of 
them. Juvenile delinquency is the 
concern of the moment. Teachers are 
in a position to meet the challenge 
with interest on the investment. 

The cause is in effect an oppor- 
tunity. Parents will welcome a chance 
to think the problem through with 
teachers, experts in child psychology. 
Community groups await but the mo- 
tivating suggestion. Youth organiza- 
tions are insisting on an opportunity 
to organize with a minimum of friend- 
ly, understanding leadership. In 
every instance the solution points to 
a means of guidance such as can be 
made most effective with the aid of 
modern schoolroom and school shop 
equipment. 

Teachers, in their sincere desire to 
lead in this very real problem, have 
a fine opportunity to show evidence 
of a plan. The public is waiting to 
lend physical and financial help, as 
well as are service organizations. Any 
constructive program of athletics, 
shop work, craft work, home arts, 
games, reading, dancing, or visual en- 
tertainment and instruction proferred 
in this cause will not go wanting for 
lack of financial and moral support. 

Educators who exhibit the needed 
foresight and evidence of understand- 
ing and leadership and who have a 
plan for real, practical youth guid- 
ance, can equip their classrooms and 
their schools now with tools of teach- 
ing and learning such as will culti- 
vate pride and interest in any wide- 
awake youth—and do so at the ex- 
pense of a desirous public. 

It’s the challenge of the hour with 
a promise of immediate results and 
the assurance of the genuine grati- 
tude of a desperate parenthood. 





VICTORY CORPS’ FIRST YEAR 
In nine months of operation the High 
School Victory Corps became “an effective 
chain of co-operation assuring the Federal 
Government intelligent help from 6,500,000 
high-school students and 330,000 teachers on 
many phases of the war effort,” says the 
U. S. Office of Education in its first survey 
of the corps’ activities. Seventy percent of 
the country’s high schools had voluntarily 
adopted the program by July, 1943. 
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The Parent-Teacher 


Association 


Tis parent-teacher association is the 
only organization in any community 
which can claim for its sole purpose 
the welfare of the child in every phase 
of his environment—in the home, in 
the school, in the church, and in the 
community. Every activity into which 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has entered, has been in the 
field of child welfare, and because of 
this unselfish motive the National 
Congress has been able to render a 
great service to childhood since 1897, 
and it will continue to do so, as long 
as our form of government endures. 
Objectives 

Every parent-teacher member is in- 
terested in improving the home en- 
vironment of her own children, and 
wants to be an inspiration to other 
homemakers in the community. 
Through the intense interest of par- 
ents and teachers in legislation that 
affects the welfare of our children and 
youth, better laws are made from year 
to year for their care and protection. 

An outstanding characteristic of 
the parent-teacher movement is its 
bringing together of the home and the 
school, the parent and the teacher, 
that they might know each other bet- 
ter and correlate their efforts in train- 
ing their common charge, the child. 
The potential best of child, home, or 
school is not realized unless each is 
closely tied up with the other two of 
the group. The programs of the local 
parent-teacher unit bring to the com- 
munity some of the outstanding prob- 
lems of child welfare, and usually 
produce intensive thinking and group 
action. When the general public be- 
comes aware of an unwholesome con- 
dition in its midst that exerts a harm- 
ful influence on children and youth, 
it will usually find some way to cor- 
rect that wrong influence by co-oper- 
ative action. 


Community Operation 
Today our country is awake to new 
values in community life, values of 


united effort in preparation for meet- 
ing imminent dangers and emergen- 
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A Constructive 
Community Force 


cies. There have developed among us 
a sense of unity and a closer rela- 
tionship, binding us together in a 
common purpose. This unity has been 
strengthened, of course, by our Na- 
tion’s being at war. 

Communities have developed a new 
sense of human kinship and brother- 
hood. 

The parent-teacher association has 
found its place in the war effort, and 
today parents and teachers all over the 
Nation are carrying on their usual 
activities with greater zeal and are 
adding many new activities related 
directly to the war effort. 

The PTA is well equipped to do 
this, since in its local organizations 
will be found representatives of prac- 
tically every other group in the com- 
munity—whether that be a church 
group, a fraternal group, a civic 
group, or a social group. These peo- 
ple have learned the way of co-opera- 
tion and have been practicing it for 
many years in their own local units. 

We need to carry on, over into the 
peace period following the end of this 
conflict, our sense of common welfare 
and the spirit of co-operation for the 
common good. We could accomplish 
much more in times of peace. 


Molding Future Citizens 


The generation that will have the 
responsibility of carrying on in the 
years after this world conflict has 
ended, that will have the job of re- 
construction, will of necessity be a 
generation filled with vitality and 
strength, with the love of freedom 
burning in their hearts, and with a 
deep sense of appreciation of our 
democracy. They will need also the 
art of working together with their 
fellow citizens, for the common good. 

This generation, the citizens of to- 
morrow, are our boys and girls of 
today, and today they need every ad- 
vantage in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education that we can 
give them. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and thousands 
of parent-teacher associations all over 
this Nation of ours are doing all they 
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By MRS. M. C. LOCKARD 


can in the Nation and in their respec- 
tive communities to see that the chil- 
dren and young people who are their 
responsibility and their hope have 
these advantages. 
The Spirit of PTA 

The spirit of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation, although primarily one of 
co-operation for the welfare of chil- 
dren, encompasses even more for the 
individual member. Those people who 
take the work seriously, who have dis- 
covered the true meaning of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, have developed a love of the world 
and a sense of responsibility to future 
generations. They are sensitive to the 
forces of good and evil that encom- 
pass our youth, and their highest 
desire is to remove as much of the 
unwholesome influence and environ- 
ment as is humanly possible. They are 
forever striving to provide a com- 
munity where children will be able 
to grow to maturity, free to develop 
their personalities and abilities with- 
out hindering influences. 

Parent-teacher members, generation 
after generation, will continue to work 
for better homes, better schools, better 
churches, and better communities, 
hoping that each succeeding genera- 
tion will be better able to solve na- 
tional and world problems and make 
for themselves a better place to live. 


Post-War Planning 
of Educational Projects 


Boards of Education that may be 
interested in post-war construction of 
new school buildings or other facili- 
ties may obtain a questionnaire from 
the Illinois Post-War Planning Com- 
mission, 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. The form, a gen- 
eral one addressed to municipalities 
and other taxing units, calls for in- 
formation relatives to population, 
financial condition, type and cost of 
proposed project, estimated number 
to be employed in construction and 
other data, including the names of 
civic or other groups endorsing the 
proposed project or projects. 

Naming of a successor to Dr. 
Charles M. Thompson, who recently 
resigned as chairman of the commis- 
sion, is not yet announced as we go 
to press. Mr. Oscar Nelson, Chicago, 
is executive secretary of the com- 
mission. 
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Plan Comprehensive Study 


DR. CLAIR E. TURNER 


Dailies the Selective Service re- 
jection rate as a severe indictment 
against the social machinery for child 
health protection during the last 
twenty-five years, educational and 
public health leaders in Illinois are 
launching a long-term “combined 
operations” program for the improve- 
ment of school health conditions and 
school health services. 


Consultant to Committee 


Under the joint leadership of Doc- 
tor Roland R. Cross, State Director 
of Public Health, Mr. Vernon L. 
Nickell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Mr. Frank G. 
Thompson, Director of the State De- 
partment of Registration and Educa- 
tion and chairman of the State 
Teachers College Board, there was 
organized on October 29, 1943, a 
permanent Joint Committee on 
School Health, which will undertake 
a comprehensive objective study of 
the existing assets and liabilities in 
the present school health programs 
throughout the State. It is expected 
that out of this survey will come 
tangible and practical recommenda- 
tions which may be put into effect 
towards the end that no mass ex- 
aminations of Illinois eighteen- and 
nineteen-year-olds in the future will 
again find 25 percent of them leav- 
ing school “unfit.” 
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Os ie ae Health in Wlinois 


With the approval of Governor 
Dwight H. Green, arrangements have 
been made for Doctor Clair E. Tur- 
ner, professor of Public Health at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who is internationally known 
as an outstanding authority on school 
health matters, to serve the joint com- 
mittee as consultant in the conduct 
of its study. 

Dr. Turner’s long-continuing stud- 
ies in community health education in 
Malden, Massachusetts, would alone 
have served to win him a leading po- 
sition in this field. But in addition he 
is the author of the well-known 
“Health-Growth-Safety” series of 
books for grades one to eight, and of 
such other important volumes as 
Effective Living, Personal and Com- 
munity Health, Personal Hygiene, 
and Principles of Health Education. 
For many years a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Doctor 
Turner is chairman of the health sec- 
tion of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations ; past president of 
the American School Health Associa- 
tion; chairman of the National Con- 
ference for Co-operation in School 
Health Education; a Fellow and for- 
mer member of the executive board of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion ; a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education; an hon- 
orary Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; and an honorary 
member of the Philippine Public 
Health Association. 


Committee Personnel 


The Joint Committee, with which 
he will work, includes at present the 
following members : 


Doctor Cross, chairman; Mr. Nickell; 
Mr. Thompson; Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; Doctor James H. Hut- 
ton, of the Illinois State Medical Society; 
Doctor Lloyd C. Blackman, of the Illinois 
State Dental Society; Doctor A. C. Wil- 
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lard, president of the University of IIli- 
nois; Presidents R. W. Fairchild, Roscoe 
Pulliam, Karl L. Adams, Robert Buzzard, 
and F. A. Beu, of the state teachers col- 
leges and normal universities; Mr. Law- 
rence J. Linck, executive director of the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren; Mr. C. O. Jackson, president of the 
illinois Physical Education Association; 
and Mr. Ruel Hall, Kankakee County su- 
perintendent of schools. 


Extent of Program 


Functioning through a small liaison 
committee and ten sub-committees, 
this Illinois organization is preparing 
to outline what is perhaps the broad- 
est, most far-reaching school health 
program yet developed by a state. 

The extent of the program may be 
judged from a list of the general 
topics with which the sub-committees 
will be concerned. In the public school 
health field these are: 

(1) the underlying principles relative to 
administration, educational procedures, and 
co-operative relationships; (2) the specific 
objectives sought, in terms of the pupils’ 
habit-formation, attitudes, behavior, and 
knowledge; (3) the provision and mainte- 
nance of a healthful school environment, 
both under urban and under rural condi- 
tions; (4) the whole question of school 
health services, as such; (5) the organiza- 
tion of the school day in the interest of 
the mental and physical health of the pupil ; 
and (6) the health of the teacher. 


In the teacher-training field the 
Joint Committee’s general topics are: 

(1) the student health service; (2) the 
hygienic regimen of the student’s day; (3) 
health instruction, including instruction in 
health education methods, practice teaching, 
and the like; and (4) in-service training 
through health education workshops, ex- 
tension courses, etc. 

It is felt that although the need for 
such a program is not new, the time 
is auspicious for its development in 
Illinois at present, not only because 
of the war-provoked interest in physi- 
cal fitness, but more especially be- 
cause of the advantage offered by the 
new Physical Education Law and the 
new County Health Department Law. 
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Schools Can Promote Action 
in “Food Fights for 
Freedom” Program 


Teachers throughout the Nation 
are assisting in the “Food Fights for 
Freedom” program, which was initi- 
ated by community committees in 
November. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to give the true facts on the 
whole food situation to the American 
people, upon which they can act in- 
telligently. 

Schools can take the lead through 
the normal channels of instruction in 
helping pupils to take constructive 
action in the following areas: 


1. Producing more food of the right 
kinds—in victory gardens and on farms 

2. Conserving food and avoiding waste 

3. Preserving fresh and perishable foods 

4. Turning food into effective working 
power by eating the right foods every day 
for health 

5. Substituting plentiful for scarce foods 
in a balanced diet 

6. Playing fair in buying food—shar- 
ing through rationing and proper use of 
ration stamps 

7. Helping keep food costs down, by 
paying no more than top legal prices 

8. Participating in community food pro- 
jects 

9. Placing the winning of the war first 
and adjusting to necessary wartime and 
postwar conditions 

The War Food Administration, 
the Office of Price Administration, 
and the Office of Civilian Defense 
are co-operating in each community 
to make local initiative felt in pro- 
viding enough food of the right kind 
for ourselves, our armed forces, our 
allies, and for liberated nations. 

Educators are especially interested 
in the success of their efforts along 
this line for the following reasons: 


1. Adequate amounts of nutritious food 
are essential for the health and energy of 
growing, learning school youth. 

2. Keeping the cost of essential foods 
within reasonable limits in wartime is es- 
sential for the morale and well-being of 
millions of American families of moderate 
and low incomes. 

3. Effective use of food as a weapon of 
war will shorten the conflict and hasten 
the day of educational reconstruction for 
a positive peace—for the Nation and for 
the world. 


FOOD QUIZ——ANSWERS ON 
PAGE 95 


1. It is estimated that during 1943 total 
food production in the United States will 
exceed production in 1937 by: (a) 10 per- 
cent; (b) 30 percent; (c) 5 percent. 

2. An American soldier has an average 
daily diet which exceeds the diet of a com- 
parable civilian. It is (a) three times that 
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NORTHWESTERN DIVISION OFFICERS 


Reading from left to right, seated: Zella 
Corbett, Mt. Carroll, chairman of executive 
committee; James W. Welsh, Rockford, 
president ; Katharine Obye, Rockford, chair- 
man of public relations committee. 





of civilian; (b) 100 percent more; (c) 50 
percent more. 

3. Pressure upon food prices is largely 
due to the fact the U. S. civilians are es- 
timated to have excess purchasing power 
during 1943 amounting to: (a) $5 billion; 
(b) $40 billion; (c) $20 billion. 

4. Control of food prices during World 
War II has been more effective than in 
World War I. For example, the current 
cost of sugar is about 7 cents a pound as 
compared with the peak World War I 
price of: (a) 27 cents; (b) 65 cents; (c) 
14 cents. 

5. About 25 percent of American food 
is wasted each year. Of this amount the 
food wasted in the American home is about : 
(a) one meal in three; (b) one meal in 
seven; (c) one meal in fifteen. 





LONG SERVICE TO DIVISION 


Records of long service in the 
teaching profession are not unusual, 
but less frequently encountered are 
records of a quarter of a century of 


service to an organization. Miss 
Mabel Ricketts, Urbana, who recently 
retired from the office of secretary of 
the East Central Division, estimates 
that she has approached that length 
of service. Warm appreciation is due 
such a contribution to a professional 
group, but there is no evading the 
exacting character of the secretary’s 
duties, and a more generous measure 
of gratitude is warranted by this fact. 
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Standing : David Schoonmaker, Rockford, 
treasurer ; Clyde C. Kaiser, Freeport, secre- 
tary; Selmer H. Berg, Rockford, chairman 
of legislative committee ; L. J. Gnagey, Lena, 
vice-president. 


“Problems of Handicapped 
Children Described 


As a part of its effort to develop 
more adequate understanding, on the 
part of the public, of the problems of 
handicapped children and what it is 
possible to do to help them, the Illi- 
nois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, has recently issued four 
booklets, each devoted to one category 
of the handicapped and designed for 
laymen’s reading. 

The booklets are prepared and 
edited by members of the commission 
staff under the direction of Mr. Law- 
rence J. Linck, the commission’s 
executive director, in consultation 
with a number of specialists in the 
respective fields. 

Statement of a recommended pro- 
gram and a bibliography conclude 
each of the booklets. The titles are: 
Children With Speech Defects; The 
Educable Mentally Handicapped 
Child in Illinois; The Epileptic Child 
in Illinois; Children With Cerebral 
Palsy. 

Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, Chicago, is 
chairman of the commission, and 
Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, is 
vice-chairman. 
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 Gncationl NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


International Understanding 


The Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege is co-operating again with the Charles- 
ton Rotary Club in sponsoring an Institute 
of International Understanding for the com- 
munity of Charleston during the latter part 
of November and the first part of Decem- 
ber. Rotary International provides four 
speakers, each of whom talks at the college 
assembly program Wednesday morning and 
before an open meeting to which members 
of the community are invited on Wednes- 
day evening. Speakers of outstanding ability 
are chosen by Rotary, and the institute 
provides excellent opportunity for becom- 
ing more fully aware of world affairs. 


] 
Painting Presented to College 


Raymond Breinin, well-known artist-in- 
residence at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, recently presented the college with 
one of a series of his paintings entitled, 
“The City.” In accepting the painting, Mr. 
Burnett Shryock, head of the art depart- 
ment at S.I.N.U., called this gift, “A great 
contribution to the cultural wealth of the 
college and a prize of which we may well 
be proud.” However, this is not the first 
of Mr. Breinin’s works to come into the 
possession of the college. In 1937, Mr. 
Shryock obtained for the college several of 
Breinin’s paintings from the Federal Art 
Project exhibition in Chicago. 


Campus Repair Program 


An extensive repair program is un- 
der way on the campus of Illinois State 
Normal University. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is being expended to erect a new 
bleacher house, to repair and provide new 
roofs, to replace many window frames and 
sashes, to build new concrete steps and 
walks, to install new asphalt tile floors, and 
to carry out an extensive exterior and in- 
terior painting program. 


American Education 
W eek Observance 


The Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege co-operated with the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Illinois Education 
Association observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. The entire school listened to 
the radio address by Governor Green on 
November 8. Kappa Delta Pi, national hon- 
orary education fraternity, sponsored a lec- 
ture and a school reception for honorary 
students, with Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of 
the foreign language department, as guest 
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speaker. The teachers college also spon- 
sored a radio program over station WDZ 
on Saturday, November 13. Numerous fac- 
ulty members were called upon to deliver 
Education Week addresses in towns of the 
surrounding areas. 


Soil Specialist at S.1.N.U. 


The Agriculture Department at S.I.N.U. 
is fortunate in having Dr. Charles H. Stin- 
son as a member of the faculty this year. 
Since September, 1942, Dr. Stinson has 
been a special research assistant in soil 
fertility in the agronomy department at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Stinson’s work 
at Southern will have to do with the in- 
struction of Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Graduate Courses Planned 


The faculty council on graduate work met 
November 4 to make general plans for 
courses to be offered at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College beginning next fall. 
Courses are being planned in the various 
departments by the department heads, and 
the complete curriculum is being outlined. 


Musical Event 


The Eastern Illinois State Teachers col- 
lege orchestra and a cappella choir will 
present Handel’s Messiah, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thurber Madison on Sunday, 
December 12. 


New Class of Apprentice Seamen 
at 1.S.N.U. 


The first term for the 250 apprentice sea- 
men at I.S.N.U. closed October 22. About 
sixty seniors were transferred to midship- 
men schools. The new term opened on No- 
vember 2 with an enrollment of 240, to 
which later transfers will be added. The 
men are housed in Smith Hall and Fell 
Hall, now officially designated “ships.” 


W oman’s College Enrollment 


MacMurray College this year has a rec- 
ord enrollment of 715. The increase in en- 
rollment at MacMurray was characteristic 
of the pattern of women’s colleges this fall. 
An increase of more than 30 percent was 
made in the freshman class of the college. 


Homecoming Plans Streamlined 


Homecoming plans for the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College were modified 
and streamlined to meet war-time condi- 
tions. December 3 and 4 were set for this 
gala event. Since Eastern has no football 
team, a basketball game between Eastern 
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and Southern provided the athletic event for 
Saturday afternoon. Wm. H. Zeigel was 
chairman of the homecoming committee. 


Murphysboro Centennial 


The Southern Illinois Historical Society, 
holding its 1943 meeting in Murphysboro on 
Friday, November 19, commemorated the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of that city. Under the direction of Dr. 
Richard L. Beyer, Southern Illinois Normal 
University history department head, the 
society has carried on a number of research 
projects dealing with regional historical 
events. 


Extension Program 


First extension term for Western Illinois 
State Teachers College is well under way 
with fifteen instructors in sixteen towns of 
the Military Tract as compared to the few 
instructors of former years. 

Extension centers are as follows: Ma- 
comb, Galesburg, Bushnell, Peoria, Aledo, 
Canton, Rushville, Quincy, Jacksonville, 
Kewanee, Monmouth, Mt. Sterling, Vir- 
ginia, Pittsfield, Jerseyville, and Carrollton. 

Dr. Julian Archer is director of exten- 
sion. 


Name Changed 


The name of Western Academy was of- 
ficially changed to Teachers College High 
School by the action of the State Teachers 
College Board at the meeting held in Chi- 
cago in October, Dr. Frank A. Beu, presi- 
dent of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, has announced. 


1.S.N.U. Radio Programs 


Illinois State Normal University is on 
the air over station WJBC, 1230 kilocycles, 
every day in the week except Saturday. 
Among the programs are: “Keeping Fit,” 
at 8:35 a.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays; “Education Today,” at 7:45 
P.M. on Tuesdays; “Reading with a Pur- 
pose,” at 5:00 p.m., and the Social Science 
Forum at 7:45 p.m. on Thursdays. On Mon- 
days at 5:00 p.m., the pupils of the ele- 
mentary school are on the air and at 7:45 
P.M. on the same day, the University high- 
school students present a program. 


New Physical 


Education Instructor 


Miss Corinne Crogen took over her duties 
as instructor of Physical Education for 
Women at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College on November 1. Miss Crogen suc- 
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ceeds Miss Mabel J. Hupprich, who ac- 
cepted a position in the Pacific University 
at Forrest Grove, Oregon. 


McCreight to Navy 

Rockwell McCreight, director of the 
physical plant and instructor in Safety 
Education at S.I.N.U., received his com- 
mission as lieutenant (jg) in the U. S. 
Navy and has reported at a naval training 
base in New York. The vacancy has been 
filled by Mr. John I. Wright, of the college 
history department. 


Training Teachers 
for the Air Corps 

Lieutenant Lee O. Garber, formerly head 
of the department of education at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, is the 
officer in charge of selection, allocation, and 
training of instructors in the Air Corps 
gunnery school at Harlingen, Texas. 

Administrative Round-Up 

The eleventh annual administrative round- 
up at Illinois State Normal University will 
be held on Saturday, December 4. The topic 
selected for the day is “The Education of 
Exceptional Children in Illinois.” It is 
planned to discuss with school administra- 
tors and teachers of classes of exceptional 
children the possibilities in this field of edu- 
cation in the light of recent legislation. In 
addition to addresses on the topic, there will 
be a number of round-table discussions 
dealing with the problems of children who 
are handicapped physically, mentally, and 
socially. 


Women May Take Flight Training 

Flight training in the one-year civil avia- 
tion curriculum this year will be open to 
both men and women at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College. 

The three courses in aviation will in- 
clude ten hours of actual flight instruction 
at the Macomb airport under the direction 
of Harry L. Clugston, and a study of civil 
air regulations, identification, navigation, 
and general service of aircraft in classes 
instructed by Professor Wayne Wetzel. In 
addition the curriculum includes three 
courses in mathematics, and additional 
courses in meteorology, map interpretation, 
physics, photography, and electives to make 
up one year’s work. 


Normal Public Schools Hold Open 
House 


The Normal public schools held their 
Twelfth Annual Open House on Wednes- 
day, November 10, as a part of American 
Education Week observance. Classes were 
conducted according to schedule for two 
periods in the evening, in order that par- 
ents might observe the schools at work. 
Superintendent Monroe Melton emphasized 
the need for young people to stay in school 
as long as possible, so that the country 
might benefit from their training. 


Apprentice Teaching 
in Home Economics 


Under the new regulations of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, seniors in 
Smith-Hughes Home Economics at I.S.N.U. 
are now assigned to public school systems 
for their practice or apprentice teaching. 
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The girls, one or two at a time, live in 
the community where they teach for eight 
weeks and then return to the campus for 
more course work while other seniors who 
have been doing course work go to the 
teaching centers. The communities in which 
the teaching is being done are Metamora, 
Lexington, Morton, and Farmington. 


Scholastic Press Award 


Following close upon the announcements 
that the 1943 Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College Warbler had been awarded All- 
American rating by the National Scholastic 
Press Association and Medalist rating by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
comes word that Eastern’s yearbook has 
received the only Victory Star among the 


teachers colleges in the Columbia contest. 

The . special Victory Star, a separate 
CSPA award, is given to the publication 
which has made outstanding contribution to 
the war effort by bringing to the attention 
of the readers the war activities of the 
school. “Things We Fight For,” the 1943 
Warbler theme, emphasized the importance 
of education in winning the war and keep- 
ing the peace. Cuts of men in service and 
participation of students in war work helped 
to win this award. 


Consultant on Visual Education 


Mr. Charles R. Crakes has joined DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago, as executive consult- 
ant on visual education. Mr. Crakes will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 








HOW TO GET A SALARY LOAN 
$100—$200-—$300 


Borrow by mail without endorsers 


H’s your budget been unexpectedly up- 
set? Would $100 or $200 cash help you 
out of your difficulty? Household Finance 
offers teachers with steady positions an 
opportunity to borrow simply and privately 
—and to repay in convenient monthly in- 
stalments. You may even obtain your loan 
and make all your payments by mail. 

You need no security to borrow at House- 
hold. We lend*on your character and earn- 


ing ability. No salary assignment is taken. 
No endorsers are needed. We ask no em- 
barrassing questions of principal, fellow- 
teachers or friends. 


Repay on best plan for you 
You may repay your loan on the schedule 
that suits you best. The table below shows 
some of the many payment plans you may 
choose from. The sooner you repay the less 
your loan costs. A $100 loan repaid in six 
monthly instalments of $18.48 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


each costs $10.88, if repaid in four 





monthly instalments of $26.93 





3 6 8 
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{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
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each the cost is $7.72. Please ap- 


~4 ply for your loan at the nearest 


paymts 





$ 25 
50 
75 


100 
125 
150 


200 
250 
300 


$ 8.85 
17.69 
26.54 


35.38 
44.18 
52.98 


70.53 
88.08 
105.62 


$ 6.73 
13.46 
20.20 


26.93 
33.63 
40.31 


53.66 
66.97 
80.29 


$ 9.24 
13.86 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


36.78 
45.89 
55.00 


$ 7.13 
10.70 


14.27 
17.81 
21.34 


28.36 
35.37 
42.36 


$ 5.87 
8.81 


11.75 
14.66 
17.55 


23.31 
29.06 
34.80 

















Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information 
about borrowing by mail. 


Household’s booklets 


used in schools 


Household’s practical booklets on 
money management and better 
buymanship are helping families 








fail, ip--— are made on schedule. 
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balance not exceeding $100 and 
244% per month on C4 part of a 
balance in excess 
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that these payments will repay loans in 
Total cost will be re- 
payments are made ahead of schedule. Payments in- 
clude charges at Houselhold’s rate of 3% per month on that part of 
a 


PRESIDENT. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


to buy wisely and spend wisely. 
Many schools use these helpful 
guides in their home economics 
classes. Ask or write for free 
sample copies. 





PERSONAL LOANS $20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOL 
— 





D- FINANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CuicaGo—2nd Fi., 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 
Post Office Zone 2 


Blig Phe? 

Bide, Ph. 7165-0 
CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., 
Lincoln Bidg., 

Phone 5114 
Decatur—4th Fl., 

Citizens Building, 

Phone 5277 

Post Office Zone 30 
Aurora—Suite 507, East St. Lours—2nd 

Aurora Nat. Bk. Fl., 338 Missouri 

Bldg., Aurora 8445 Ave., Ph. East 6738 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. 3 Bids. 
Phone 3-88 


og Sth FreeportT—3rd Fil., Motine—4th Floor, 
State Bank Bidg.. 
Main 137 


GaLesBuRG—3rdFl., Pgoria—3rd Floor, 
Bank of 
pers Bidg., 

Phone: 6226 Main 


JoutT—3rd Floor, 
— Theater 
Building, 
Phone Joliet 6184 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
Moline 1464 


Gales- Lehmann Bldg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Post Office Z 2 WAUKEGAN-2nd FI., 


210 Washington 
St.,WaukeganState 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Rockxrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bldg., 
Main 930 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negoti. pl 
FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK — Mail this coupon whether you wish an i immediate loan or not. 


You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is 


HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office— addresses above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How a Teacher Can Get a Loan.” I 
understand this request places me under 
no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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NEA and IEA Officials 
Chicago Luncheon Speakers 


This year the Chicago Division 
made an innovation in the plans for 
the annual meeting. 

At eleven o'clock Saturday, Oc- 
tober 30, “brunch” was served in the 
Gold Room of the LaSalle Hotel. 
Over three hundred members were 
present. Miss Hester Burbridge, Jack- 
sonville, and Mr. John Thalman, 
Waukegan, were out-of-town guests. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president of 
the National Education Association, 
made the principal address of the day, 
and she was followed by Mr. Edward 
H. Stullken, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, I.E.A., who reviewed out- 
standing achievements of the organiza- 
tion in “Ninety Years of Service.” 

Mr. Stullken reviewed briefly the 
founding and physical growth of the 
organization, and described its pur- 
poses and present organization. In a 
summary of its “ninety years of serv- 


ice” he pointed out numerous major 
legislative advances which had come 
about as a result of the legislative ef- 
forts of the organization. After stress- 
ing the service which the state-wide 
organization could give in promotion 
of desirable school legislation relating 


to Chicago, Mr. Stullken concluded: 

The teacher needs to remember that in a 
time of crisis such as that through which 
we are now passing the teacher is a war 
worker and needs her organization as other 
war workers need their organizations. The 
teacher is a war worker because she works 
with the Nation’s most precious raw mate- 
rials, its boys and girls, and produces the 
most effective weapon for future peace. The 
teacher is also a defense worker and like 
other defense workers needs her organiza- 
tion. She is a defense worker as much as 
the soldier, sailor, aviator, because in a de- 
mocracy, the first line of defense lies not in 
Italy or New Guinea, not even in a large 
army, a five-ocean navy or a tremendous 
air umbrella, but in what the teacher puts 
into the hearts and minds of the future citi- 
zens of our democracy. 

At one o’clock, the annual business 
meeting of the Division convened.— 
M.S. 













losis are in danger of being 


wiped out. 


work, and all the other by- 





URGENT 
PUBLIC 
NOTICE! 


HE tremendous gains We found this out in the last 
made against tubercu- war. 
Your help is needed, 
urgently. To carry on the 
Crowded housing, abnor- year’s fight against TB, we rely 
mal  ; conditions, over- onyour purchase of Christmas 
Seals. Please send in your con- 
products of war can give the tribution today, as much as 
dread TB a new lease on life. you can give, 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 
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Membership Committee 
Begins Year's Work 


On November 8, at 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Mr. Ro- 
bert D. Gregg, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Chicago Di- 
vision, launched the work of that 
committee for the coming year. 

Invitations had been sent to seven- 
ty-five interested members of the Di- 
vision asking them to serve. Many 
answered the invitation, and the or- 
ganization of the committee as out- 
lined by Mr. Gregg was completed. 

Because of the great distances in 
the city and curtailed means of trans- 
portation, the schools of the city have 
been divided into five geographical 
divisions for membership purposes. 

At the head of each of these divi- 
sions are two sub-chairmen, who will 
share the work of some eighty 
schools. Each sub-chairman will con- 
tact five group chairmen who in turn 
will contact eight schools each. 

Mr. Gregg is an _ indefatigable 
worker, and he has gathered about 
him men and women who believe in 
the organization and its goals.—M. S. 








School Board Association 


Immediate planning for post-war 
developments in educational programs 
on the basis of a careful and com- 
petent survey, and a building program 
to extend over the five or ten years 
immediately following the war, were 
urged upon all school boards in Illi- 
nois, in resolutions approved by the 
Illinois Association of School Boards 
in convention in Springfield, October 
26-27. 

The association declared its belief 
that “the service of a competent 
teacher in the classroom is war work 
and national service of the highest 
order” and urged that member school 
boards pay teachers adequately and 
provide as desirable working condi- 
tions for them as possible. 

Attack-proof budgets were urged 
and the sponsorship of a school bud- 
get bill promised. 

Board members better informed in 
the realm of their duties were sought 
through recommendations that profes- 
sional administrative officers, educa- 
tional associations, editors of educa- 
tional magazines, and teacher training 
institutions—all seek to contribute to 
the in-service training of new board 
members. 
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Chicago Division Annual 
Business Meeting 

The Annual Business Meeting of 
the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago on Saturday, 
October 30. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Edward 
E. Keener, at one o’clock. 


Public Relations 
The report of the public relations 
committee, on resolutions, presented 
by Miss Marian Smith, chairman, as 
amended and adopted, follows: 


PLATFORM 
The platform is a regularly adopted de- 
tailed expression of the policies of the or- 
ganization codified to express the objectives 
of the Chicago Division as regards educa- 
tion, both current and continuing. 


CURRENT PROGRAM 


INTERNATIONAL Co-Operation. — The 
Chicago Division of the I.E.A. believes that 
it is the duty of the schools to participate 
vigorously in an all-out effort to win the 
war at the earliest possible date. It believes 
that nothing less than the unconditional sur- 
render of the Axis and the defeat of the 
fascist ideology should be accepted as vic- 
tory. It stands with the United Nations in 
their program for liberation of subjected 
peoples, for the right of nations to arrange 
their own internal affairs, for the assurance 
of equality of opportunity for all races, and 
for a world-wide social evolution to pro- 
mote civil liberty, economic co-operation, 
and educational opportunity. 

After victory, it believes that the peoples 
of the world should co-operate in the pre- 
vention of another world war. It pledges 
itself to work for the establishment of a 
plan of co-operation which will provide for 
an international council to set up rules, or 
laws, governing the conduct of nations in 
their relationship with one another, a court 
of justice to settle disputes between nations, 
and an international police force to restrain 
aggressors. 

FEDERAL Support For Epucation.—This 
organization believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should appropriate money to the 
several states, as provided in Senate Bill 
637, to be used to keep the schools open for 
full terms during the emergency. This fund 
should be distributed on the basis of the 
number of children in average daily at- 
tendance. Many classrooms are now without 
teachers, or vacancies have been filled by 
poorly qualified teachers. Funds to take 
care of this situation cannot be raised by 
local taxation. Federal aid, therefore, is 
necessary. 

This organization also believes that in- 
equalities among the states in ability to sup- 
port schools should be lessened by an appro- 
priation as provided in Senate Bill 637 to be 
distributed to the states on the basis of need. 
Although this appropriation would be of 
particular aid during the emergency, it 
should also be a permanent feature of the 
Federal support for education. Control of 
the schools should be reserved to the states 
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and local districts and forbidden to any 
Federal officials or agencies. 

These funds should be granted to states 
under the following requirements : 

1. The state shall not reduce its expendi- 
ture for schools from funds derived by local 
and state taxation. 

2. The emergency funds shall be used to 
raise the salaries of teachers to a reasonable 
level, first attention being given to teachers 
receiving sub-standard salaries. 

3. The Federal funds shall be made avail- 
able for aid to public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, which may include junior 
colleges. 

4. In states where separate schools are 
maintained for minority races, the Federal 
funds shall be distributed in a proportion 
that is not less than the ratio of the minor- 
ity group to the total population of the 
state. There shall be no decrease of ex- 
penditures of funds from state and local 
sources for the schools of minority races. 

IpEAL OF DemMocracy.—This organization 
endorses the interpretation of the American 
ideal of democracy as expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his letter to the recent 
conference of the National Urban League: 

“The integrity of our Nation and our 
war aims is at stake in our attitude toward 
minority groups at home. 


“Men of all races—black, brown, white 
and yellow—fight beside us for freedom. 
We cannot stand before the world as cham- 
pion of oppressed peoples unless we practice 
as well as preach the principles of democ- 
racy for all men. Racial conflict diminishes 
war production, cuts down the flow of guns 
and planes, and increases the toll of Amer- 
ican lives. Racial strife destroys national 
unity at home and renders us suspect 
abroad. 

“Ours is a twofold responsibility. All 
true Americans must be prepared to protect 
with life itself the inalienable rights of all 
men without regard to race, creed or color. 
All true Americans also must increasingly 
accept the responsibilities that go with dem- 
ocratic privileges.” 

This organization advocates public and 
classroom discussion to further premanent 
improvement in interracial relationship and 
a better understanding between the peoples 
of the world. 

Work Stupy anp REHABILITATION. — 
This organization believes that there should 
be set up a work-study program in our 
schools, designed to contribute both to the 
educational development of the student and 
to assist in the war effort. It believes in a 
workable program of rehabilitation and 
continued education of the personnel of the 
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A Helpful Hint for You 


This War is proving the usefulness of a good many things we 
have overlooked or thought unimportant. And, one of these things 
is the usefulness of chewing Gum. From the experience of men on 
SUBMARINE DUTY, we think there may be an idea worth 
trying out with restless youngsters chewing the ends of their pen- 
cils, tensely trying to do their Homework. On a Sub when an 
unidentified ship is sighted all men are ordered to their battle 
stations. This is a moment of crisis. At this time of terrific strain, 
we are told, the men have discovered that chewing Gum helps 
relieve their super-charged tenseness of feeling and gives them a 
sense of better concentration and attention. To be sure such a 
crisis and the kind youngsters experience with Homework are not 
one and the same thing. But doubtlessly you already see the appli- 
. . So, why don’t you let this Submarine helpful hint 
take root with you? Give those children who need this boost the 


pleasant surprise of suggesting they chew some refreshing, delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint at Homework time. There just isn't anything 


of more pure, wholesome quality. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand exceeds our ability to produce 
enough of this quality Gum under War conditions, and we 
believe it but good business to urge that every available stick 


of Spearmint be used only when and where it is most helpful. 
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armed forces upon their return following 
the war, by the utilization of the public 
school organization in carrying out such a 
program. 


CONTINUING PROGRAM 


The Chicago Division believes that the 
striking unity of the American citizenry in 
the face of an emergency is largely due to 
the American schoolroom. The astounding 
valor and loyalty of the youth in our armed 
forces is a high tribute to the American 
classroom. 

The Chicago Division feels that, in so far 
as it helps to safeguard the rights of the 
children of Illinois to receive an education 
adequate to meet the demands of a chang- 
ing world, it contributes to the preservation 
of American democracy and its ideals. 

This organization maintains that demo- 
cratic government is successful or unsuc- 
cessful in proportion to the degree that the 
entire citizenry participates in the functions 
of government; and furthermore, that dem- 
ocratic government is only successful if 
the citizenry be informed, alert, vigilant, 
incorruptible, and capable of forming wise 
judgments. To establish this ideal as a fact 
is one of the objectives of public education. 

Therefore, the Chicago Division con- 
tinues steadfast to its educational platform 
and sets forth the following goals of attain- 
ment for its members: 


I. FOR THE CHILD 


A. Maintenance of high educational 
standards and educational opportunities in 
order that our Democracy may neither lose 


its vigor nor suffer through lack of educa- 
tion for all the children of the State. 

B. Honest and straightforward discussion 
of current social, economic, and political 
problems, and a curriculum limited only by 
the suitability of the subject matter to the 
maturity and comprehension of the partic- 
ular children being taught. 

C. An educational program that empha- 
sizes the virtues and worthy achievements 
of all nations and that is directed toward 
a better understanding of other peoples of 
the world. 

D. A program of vocational instruction 
throughout the school that will help to guide 
and train all children for useful life and 
instil an appreciation for the dignity of 
labor. 

E. Cultivation in each child of a feeling 
of responsibility for his own contribution 
to society and the development of the habit 
of doing his work well. 

F. Inculcation in each child of respect 
for the thinking and opinions of others to- 
gether with the development of critical 
judgment and independence of thought in 
arriving at his own convictions. 

G. Extension of health services through 
the schools in order that every child may 
have an adequate knowledge of foods, and 
may receive regular clinical attention as 
well as instruction for maintaining a healthy 
body. Clinical advice is not sufficient ; a well 
prepared follow-up program is essential. 

H. General expansion of public library 
facilities so as to be within easy access of 
all neighborhoods. 

I. Establishment of an environment con- 





The Complete Guide to Safety Instruction for all Grades! 
Revised Third Edition 


NOW READY 


Teachers, Educators, and Safety Author- 
ities have contributed to the revision of this 
thorough textbook on Safety Education. 
Just off the press, it is complete and up to 
the minute in every detail. Send for a copy. 


SAFETY through 
EDUCATION 


has been accepted as a guide to safety in- 
struction in thousands of schools throughout 
America. It was written by an educator in 
collaboration with a nationally known safety 
authority. It is a guide book on the subject 
of safety for all grades from Kindergarten 
through Senior High and Vocational School 
and follows the most approved methods of 
teaching every phase of safety in the home, 
on the street and on the playground, with 
interesting projects to cultivate a safety con- 
sciousness which contributes to the reduc- 
tion in injuries and deaths through accident. 
Send for a copy today. 


Safety Engineering Department 


Exyployers Mutual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN - WAUSAU, WiS. 


PRICE 





¢ postage, packing 
25 and handling 


only. You may 
Order as many 
copies as you 
wish at this price 


A Complete Textbook 
For Teaching Safety 


Book is 6x9 inches with 100 pages 
and hard cover. Elaborately illus- 
trated throughout. Produced only 
in the interest of public safety by 
the Safety Engineering Department 
of Employers Mutuals. Not an ad- 
vertising project. Teachers, Super- 
intendents and Principals are urged 
to examine the book for its possi- 
bilities as a textbook on Safety for 
their school systems. 


POSTPAID 
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ducive to the growth of American citizens 
of excellent character. Such an environment 
should provide proper diet, adequate hous- 
ing, healthful recreation, clean surround- 
ings, provisions for safety enforcement, and 
the removal of harmful factors. 

J. Increased provision for individual dif- 
ferences and the development of educational 
materials and techniques for individualized 
progress. 

K. Maintenance of pre-school, nursery- 
school, and after-school care in order to 
provide adequate care for children and to 
establish the principle of such schools for 
the post-war period as educationally sound 
and necessary. 

L. Extension of educational opportunities, 
rather than a curtailment, in order to pre- 
pare youth for intelligent participation in 
the problems of post-war reconstruction. 
Free public education should be maintained 
from the kindergarten through the junior 
college. 

M. Extension of educational, social, and 
recreational guidance of youth in order that 
juvenile delinquency may be effectively com- 
bated. 

N. Teachers who are competent to lead 
youth and to render guidance based upon 
an understanding of the child and the phy- 
sical, economic, cultural, and ethical world 
in which he lives. 

O. Elimination of racial discrimination in 
the educational opportunity in Chicago, as 
in the case of present overcrowding in six- 
teen schools on the south side of the city. 


II. FOR THE ADULT 


A. Enlarged opportunities for receiving 
civic, vocational, cultural, leisure-time, and 
health education so that: 

1. Satisfactory readjustments can be 
made to shifting occupational changes 
and demands. 

2. A neighborly manner of living in 
1 community can be developed through 
richer leisure activities and through en- 
largement of: democratic action. 

3. Resumption of educational programs 
and vocational rehabilitation of those re- 
turning from military service, from war- 
time industry, and others whose regular 
educational program was interrupted by 
the emergence of war. 

B. A program of instruction in the im- 
portant responsibilities and duties of family 
life—its economic, cultural, health, and 
ethical aspects. 

C. An extended use of the school plants 
for recreational, social, and civic activities 
of the community. 


III. FOR THE TEACHER 


A. The right to organize and to support 
organizations that he considers to be in his 
own and in the public interest. Likewise, he 
should have the right to participate in de- 
termining school policies and school man- 
agement. This organization continues to ad- 
vocate closer unity among the various edu- 
cational organizations—national, state, and 
local—and recommends that every teacher 
become an active member of at least one 
organization in each class. 

B. Freedom of conduct, subject only to 
such controls as those to which other re- 
sponsible citizens are subjected. 

C. An increased emphasis on the socio- 
economic training for teachers. 
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D. A salary in step with changing de- 
mands and adequate to meet the increased 
cost of living. This should be based upon 
a single salary schedule which will provide 
equal salaries for all teachers in the system 
with equivalent experience, training, and 
hours of work. 

E. A cumulative sick leave regulation. 

F. Assurance to teachers on military leave 
that their teaching positions will be avail- 
able upon their return. 

G. Issuance of temporary or emergency 
teaching certificates only after all available 
qualified and regularly certified teachers 
have been assigned. 

H. A sound retirement system to protect 
teachers in cases of disability and old age. 
This should be a flat pension plan with 
equal contributions and with equal pay- 
ments after retirement based on years of 
service and without distinction as to edu- 
cational position. It should be administered 
by a pension board controlled by teachers. 
The Chicago Pension Plan should be ex- 
empted from the Social Security Act. 


IV. FOR FINANCE 


A. The revision of our State tax laws to 
provide adequate revenue to be imposed on 
the basis of ability to pay. 

B. Relief from the situation that makes 
tax-paying property bear the burden of non- 
tax-paying property. 

C. Opposition to indiscriminate reduction 
of taxes without regard to social needs. 

D. Recognition of the State’s responsibil- 
ity to augment the local tax by other forms 
of taxes not open to local taxing bodies. 

E. Recognition of the fact that new edu- 


ment to the State Constitution to permit 
the amendment of more than one clause at 
the same time and to provide for approval 
on the basis of a majority of those voting 
on the amendment. 

B. In view of the possible loss of revenue 
from present sources, the consideration of 
additional sources of revenue, such as in- 
come, inheritance, severance, and luxury 
taxes. 

C. Opposition to any legislation which 
would limit the total tax rates levied against 
property unless and until other adequate 
and certain sources of revenue are provided. 

D. Increase in the State Distributive 
Fund until it shall equal at least 25 percent 
of the cost of the common schools of the 
State, kindergarten through junior college; 
this sum to be distributed upon the basis 
of flat grants and equalization. 

E. The granting of Federal aid (1) to 
eliminate gross inequalities of educational 
opportunity among the states and (2) to 
enable schools in all states to meet in- 
creases in costs arising from the war. 

F. The provision of adequate State sup- 
port for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, including the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, and the socially mal- 
adjusted, so that they may become as far 
as possible useful and self-supporting mem- 
bers of society. 

G. The provision of adequate support for 
the state University and state teachers col- 
leges. 

II. For the administration of schools 
throughout the State we recommend: 

A. Reorganization of school districts for 


more effective administration, more ade- 
quate support, and improved attendance; 
such organization to be achieved by and 
with the consent and understanding of the 
people affected. 

B. In recognition of the recent raising 
of certification standards by act of the Leg- 
islature, the enactment of minimum wage 
legislation as approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 

C. Revision of present laws so as to pro- 
vide for certain and more equitable assess- 
ment of property, tangible and intangible, 
and for more efficient collection of taxes. 

D. The enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a State Board of Education. 

E. Opposition to legislation effecting 
state-wide adoption or rejection of text- 
books. 

F. Opposition to legislation curtailing 
freedom of discussion and study, or inter- 
fering with legitimate citizenship activities 
of teachers. 

G. Codification of the School Law. 


III. For the financing and adminstration 
of Chicago schools we recommend: 

A. The provision of revenue sufficient 
(1) to provide for needed improvements in 
the school system and (2) to provide for 
all teachers a salary schedule commensurate 
with training, years of experience, and 
hours of service per day. 

B. Legislation to provide for the prorated 
distribution to the original taxing bodies 
of all penalties and interests on delinquent 
taxes. 

(Continued on page 95) 





cational services have an important place 
in our public school program, and that fi- 
nancial provision should be made for these 
new services. 

F. Opposition to encroachment upon the 
educational budget for non-educational serv- 
ices. 


V. FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A. A continuous program for the en- 
lightenment of the teachers, pupils, and the 
general public regarding taxation for meet- 
ing the financial needs of the schools and 
concerning other school legislation. 

B. Increased participation on the part of 
school administrators and teachers in the 
affairs of the school communities in which 
they work. 

C. Continued effort to interpret the aims, 
practices, and achievements of the public 
schools. 

D. Extension of conferences between rep- 
resentatives of education and those of labor, 
business, professional, and civic groups for 
the purpose of securing a clearer under- 
standing of mutual problems and establish- 
ing a relationship conducive to the wise 
solution of these problems. 


Legislation 
Because of Mr. William H. Spur- 
gin’s absence, Mr. Edward E. Keener 
presented the legislative committee’s 


report. It, as amended and adopted, 
follows : 


—You Get 
CASH BENEFITS 


Right at home 
If You are under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella 


Few teachers can afford to depend 
upon help that comes only when 
the Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” 
Records show that far more teachers 
aredisabled by minoraccidents,simple 
illness and quarantine. Thousands of teachers who 
belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which 
T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


You Always Know What 
Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 
As a T.C.U. , Policy 
assessments.” The price 
oo ant pokes 


no matter w At 
illie Cobb, Honey Grove, Tex. not cat aul aie teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 

i > cane in the Uaton, Get all the fects about TCU. 16. 

Way Protection. Mail the coupon today for complete 

information. No agent will call. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
336 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 

ouue FREE INFORMATION COUPON «<«=<=, 

To the Se. 336 T.C.U. Building, 


1 am interested in knowing more about T.C-U. 
yo Seats 


Paid for 

“Minor Iliness” 
“I wish to thank you for your 
pepe ml ay 

a ite 

TCU. and ts fairness of eajustmen 
fot chet it is really a fri 
Miss W' 


jor accidents 
of ae or itt; $50 a 
nad by cosh totally dis- 


a confining si 
Tcy or accidental injuries Ginclud- 
ing automobile); $50 a 
TES Iae month “~ quarantined 
1899 

Benefits, Travel Iden ition its, 
's Bills for Minor Accidents, A | 

fits for Certain Complete Fractures and 
Dislocations. Policies paying larger benefits 
will be issued you penne so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


Hospita —~— Operation 
tifica Benefits, Sur- 


I. For the financing of schools throughout 
the State we recommend: 
A. The securing of a Gateway Amend- 




















souwmme NO AGENT WILL CALL «nanan! 
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lémm sound films 


WORLD OF PLENTY 


Eleven United Nations films, others 
_on English Education 


Available for nominal service fees 
from 


British Information Services 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
* 


Write now for a new catalog 




















Ta Sita 


@ Full program of preparation 
for teaching. Elementary ides, kinder- 
garten, nursery school and child care cen- 
ters. Children’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Located on ss a lovely North Shore 
near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 
years), also 3-year diploma, 2-year certifi- 
cate and 1-year course for college gradu- 
ates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
Edna Dean Boker, Pres. Box 328P Evanston, Ill. 











Harbour WORKBOOKS 
areE Sfecient/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CORRECTION 


Note.—Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
sends us the following correction to the item 
headed “Teachers College Board Adopts 
Far-Reaching Policies” which appeared on 
page 8 of the September, 1943 issue of 
Ittrnots EpucatTIon. 

The action of the State Teachers 
College Board at their meeting in 
Chicago on July 12, 1943, made it 
entirely optional as to whether the 
teachers colleges would avail them- 
selves of the following possibilities : 

1. Requiring a pledge to teach of all per- 
sons entering a teachers college who do not 
pay tuition or the higher fee required of 
special students. 

2. Requiring the payment of the difference 
between the lower fee obtained from those 
pledging to teach and the higher special fee 
in cases where persons transfer to non- 
teacher training institutions. 

3. The establishment of a two-year general 
college curriculum with a terminal program 
and the awarding of a junior college diploma. 
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Illinois State Normal University 
expects to remain a strictly profes- 
sional school educating teachers and 
therefore (1) will require the signing 
of a pledge to teach, (2) will require 
the payment of back tuition in case 
of transfer to non-teacher training 
schools, (3) will offer only a four- 
year integrated, professional course 
and not a two-year general college 
course to be followed by two years 
of professional education. 





++ 


Brought Unusual Film 
to Springfield 


An unusual British film, “The 
World of Pienty,” was shown in the 
auditorium of the Centennial Build- 
ing, Thursday evening, December 2, 
at eight o’clock. The showing was 
sponsored by the Lincoln-Douglas 
Council of Social Science Teachers. 

The picture is a major contribution 
to every nation’s will to plan for an 
adequate larder in the post-war years. 

Aided by animated diagram and 
trick optical, the material is welded 
together by dramatic conversation 
between two men. An _ impressive 
band of experts are called in through- 
out the film to give evidence and ad- 
vice on the many problems raised. 

The film opens with pre-war prob- 
lems of overproduction, glutted mar- 
kets, and hungry people. It demon- 
strates war-time control over produc- 
tion, distribution, and price, conclud- 
ing with a picture of what might be 
accomplished after the war by world- 
wide planning and control of produc- 
tion and distribution of foods. 

The picture keeps the audience ex- 
pectant and amused and at the same 
time presents a frank, clear, realistic 
analysis of one of the great world 
problems of the present. 

The message of the film was en- 
hanced by an eminent British speak- 
er, Mr. Thomas Hodge, the former 
headmaster of Liverpool Boys School. 
Mr. Hodge is also known for his 
emergency work during the big raids 
on Manchester, England, during the 
worst of the blitz. He was sent to 
the United States by the British Min- 
istry of Information in October, 1942 
to carry on educational film work in 
this country. 

All teachers of Sangamon county 
were invited to be guests of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas Council on this occasion. 
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N.E.A. Enrollments 


Eight city school systems and thirty 
individual schools in Illinois have re- 
ported 100 percent enrollment in the 
National Education Association for 
1943-1944 since the report of October 
8, published in the October issue of 
ILLrNo1s EpucaTIon, according to in- 
formation received from T. D. Mar- 
tin, director of membership of the 
N.E.A., under date of November 2. 

This brings the total of cities on 
the honor roll to sixteen, while sixty 
individual schools have attained the 
100 percent goal. Some of these have 
been on the honor roll continuously 
for many years. Schools and school 
systems which have reported 100 per- 
cent enrollment since October 8, 1943 
are listed in the table below, with the 
year in which they began this perfect 
record indicated. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 

City 

Highland . 

Jacksonville 

Mattoon 

Mount Vernon 

Naperville ____ 

Oak Park _. 

Pekin ___ a 

Winnetka Pa 


Year 
1931 
1937 
__..1942 
_..1941 
1924 
1927 
1923 
_..1922 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT EN- 
ROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 
School 


Alton, Roosevelt Junior High School. 
Auburn, Auburn Grade School 1940 
Beardstown, Lincoln School _..1938 
Beardstown, Washington School______.1938 
Berwyn, Hiawatha School __ 1940 
Bloomington, Horatio G. Bent School __.1943 
Chicago, Fernwood School 1940 
Chicago, Hayes School _..1940 
Chicago, Van Vlissingen School __ 1934 
Des Plaines, Maine Township High 

School tlaaineh abalone catia a 
East Moline, McKinley School______. 1941 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School_____.1921 
East St. Louis, Maplewood School 1933 
East St. Louis, Monroe School__.___._. 1942 
Effingham, Central Departmental 

School __. SS SE 
Effingham, Central Primary School__.1940 
Harrisburg, Logan School —. - 
Harrisburg, Horace Mann School______ 1938 
Havana, Oak Grove School 1937 
Havana, Riverview School 1938 
Havana, Rockwell School 1938 
Peoria, Greeley School aOR 
Roodhouse, Grade School. 1943 
Stockland, Stockland Community 

Consolidated School 
Sycamore, East School 
Urbana, J. W. Hayes School 
Waukegan, Central School 1938 
Waukegan, Jackson School... 1937 
Williamsfield, Community High School..1943 
Woodstock, Dean Street School. 1929 


Year 


1942 


...1940 
194] 
1943 
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Current Publications 
Education and the War 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at 
War, by Edward S. Evenden. Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper. 118 pages. Price, 
$0.75. 

Correspondence Study in High School 
Wartime Programs, by W. H. Gaumnitz, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Paper. 11 
pages. Reprinted from Education for Vic- 
tory, July 15, 1943. 

Education for the Air Age, Pre-flight 
Aeronautics Program, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Paper. 26 pages. 
Offset printed. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has prepared this pamphlet for the guidance 
of high-school teachers, both those who 
teach the pre-flight aeronautics as a body 
of science principles which underlie flight, 
and those who teach in other curriculum 
fields which may be supplemented by avia- 
tion subject matter. In addition to helpful 
outlines there are extensive reference ma- 
terials and other instructional aids includ- 
ing films. 

New Songs for Schools at War, second 
collection of songs written by students 
about war bonds and stamps. Published for 
music teachers and supervisors by the Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, with the co- 
operation of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Paper. 15 pages. 

The Squander Bug’s Christmas Carol, a 
20-Minute Play for Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, by Aileen L. Fisher. Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D. C. Paper. 10 pages. Mimeographed. 


Libraries 


Ours to Keep, a List of Books for Chil- 
dren on the Culture of Man, the Booklist, 
Volume 39, No. 21, July 15, 1943, Part 
Two. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. Paper. 13 pages. Price, single copy, 
$0.25; 10 copies, $1.00. 





ANSWERS TO FOOD QUIZ 
ON PAGE 87 


1. (b) Food production in 1943 is high- 
est in history, almost a third greater than 
the 1935-39 annual average. 

2. (c) The average American soldier 
eats about 5% pounds of food per day, 
compared with about 334 pounds for the 
average civilian. 

3. (c) Estimated total income for 1943 
is $140 billion. Taxes and savings will take 
$40 billion, available civilian goods and 
services at current prices $80 billion, leav- 
ing $20 billion excess purchasing power. 

4. .(a) Peak World War I price on 
sugar was four times the current price. 

5. (6b) We waste about 15 percent of 
the food used in the American home. 
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(Continued from page 93) FO R 


C. Legislation which will strengthen the 


merit system in the certification, assign- 
ment, promotion, transfer, and discipline of é — R ST M A S 
teachers. 


D. Legislation amending the law so as to 
permit the organization and maintenance of Bela ° i 4, 
“junior colleges” (instead of “only one 
junior college”). INDIAN RIVER 


E. Legislation providing for an elected 


board of education, the members of which 0 RANGES 
shall be subject to recall. and 


In addition to items mentioned specifically 
in this report the Chicago Division pledges A EFRU iT 
its support to all proposals which are ap- : 
proved and sponsored by the Representa- Direct from the famous 


tive Assembly of the Illinois Education As- BLAKE GROVES 
sociation and which do not directly affect EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 
Chicago. - This is our regular 30-Ib. DREAM 
Basket clothed in Christmas glamor 
bulging full of the most luscious 
Rules tree-ripened Oranges, Grapefruit 
Tangerines, Kumquats and ropical 


ittee Sweets you have ever tasted. 
The annual report of the committe poset you have over tasted. 


on rules presented by the chairman, Masterpiece — 
Mr. Robert English, and adopted, fol- 7 8S te ae ae 
lows: Serre Fo bares toleery 


The Committee on Rules recommends CHRISTMA PECIA 
that the By-Laws and Special Rules of the S SPECIALS 
Chicago Division be amended so that the 30 LB. DREAM BASKET 


titles of the chairmen and vice-chairmen of ASSORTED $5 
the various Local Units shall be as follows: FANCY FRUIT 





(a) The general titles applying to all E iece of fruit 
Units shall be “Unit Chairman” and “Unit mA $8 GUARAN’ 
Vice-Chairmen.” 45 POUNDS 


TEED 
tree-ripened and 
hand-picked for 
(b) The titles applying specifically to sine suicinees, Shipped 
school Units shall be “School Chairmen CRATE Express Prepaid. 
and “School Vice-Chairmen.” 90 POUNDS Buereee ng 

(c) The titles applying specifically to the — : 
Special Unit shall be “Special Unit Chair- Service men and women deserve the 
man” and “Special Unit Vice-Chairman.” 4. OWE 

The Committee on Rules recommends the See why particular people send for 
adoption of the following amendments to our prise-fruit year alter year. 


our Special Rules: BLAKE GROVES 


1. That division “a” of Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle III be amended by adding the follow- EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 
ing sentence which refers to the Office 
Manager : 

“He shall have the privilege of making 























motions and of debate but shall not have a 


vote at meetings of the Board of Directors.” SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


2. That Article VII, Section 1 (relating Positively Destroyed 


to the selection and term of office of com- our Bea Restored 
mitteemen) be amended to read: Y uty 
Electrolysis is the 


“Section 1. (Selection and Term of Of- omy mamed nse = 
fice.) As promptly as practicable after the A pov Fa 


validation of the returns of each General pt pphremmee m + 
Biennial Election, the newly elected Board me ny oy 
of Directors shall meet and select the mem- - ¥-, rapid multiple asotie memes 
bers (other than chairmen) of the Standing gba te ty pam Hime fg 
Committees, excepting the committees whose close adv. for free booklet, “Your 


chairmen are selected by rules specified by Senay ag - 


the Illinois Education Association. In all MADAME STIVER 


cases members of Standing Committees 

° ; ite 1025 i 
other than chairmen, shall be selected savaenn _ “Contral 4639 
promptly by the Board of Directors, and (LL _ 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 


Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities 
should write for enrollment blank at once. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER 


15 American Vocational Association, thir- 
ty-seventh convention. Morrison Hotel 
and Palmer House, Chicago, December 
15-17, 1943. 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, De- 
cember 28-30, 1943. 

FEBRUARY 

28 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, regional conference. Chicago, 
February 28-March 1, 1944. Palmer 
House and Morrison Hotel will be 
joint headquarters. 


MARCH 


31 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. East 
St. Louis, March 31. 1944. 





their term of office shall be the same as that 
of their respective chairmen.” 

3. That Article VII be amended by add- 
ing a new section to read: 

“Section 5. (Dropping Inactive Commit- 
teemen.) Committeemen, other than chair- 
men of Standing Committees, may by a 3% 
vote of the Board of Directors, be dropped 
from committee membership if they fail to 
answer their notice of appointment and also 
fail to attend at least one of the first two 
meetings of the committee following their 
appointment.” 


The Committee also recommended 
that the Chicago delegates to the 1943 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association be urged to sup- 
port the two amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Illinois Education 
Association. 


—Crara G. NEtson, Secretary 





SCHOOL HEALTH 
(Continued from page 76) 


promise of a great step forward in 
public health service in Illinois. How 
effectively the measure is implemented 
depends upon the co-ordinated efforts 
of individuals and groups, both lay 
and professional, who have, or can be 
persuaded to have an interest in pub- 
lic health. , 

The State Department of Public 
Health is ready to assist interested 
groups in the promotion of the county 
health department plan, through ad- 
visory service to county leaders, 
through publicity and educational ma- 
terials, and through work with ac- 
tively interested lay groups. 

Teachers, conscious of their respon- 
sibility for the health of the school 
child, particularly those in districts 
without adequate health services, may 
well enlist in efforts to establish 
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county health departments.—I. B. 


THINGS TO READ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOoL Ap- 
MINISTRATORS. Health in the Schools. 544 
pages, 1942. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Public Health in Illinois. 42 pages, June, 
1942. Frederic C. Woodward, Chairman of 
Illinois Statewide Public Health Commit- 
tee, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

CoMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION FoR HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE AMER- 
IcAN Pusiic HeattH Association. Com- 
munity Organization for Health Education. 
120 pages, 1941. The Technology Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic HEALTH. Catalog 
of Educational Health Circulars. 4 pages, 
February 1, 1943. Department of- Public 
Health, State of Illinois, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic HEALTH. Text of 
County Health Law and Its Four Compan- 
ion Acts. 1943. Department of Public 
Health, State of [IIlinois, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic HEALTH. Catalog 
of 16 mm. Sound and Silent Motion Picture 
Films, Filmstrips, and Filmstrips with Re- 
cords. 10 pages, July, 1943. Department of 
Public Health, State of Illinois, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

NyYSWANDER, Dorotuy B. Solving School 
Health Problems. 375 pages, 1942. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York. 

OrFice OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
InstrucTION. Senate Bill No. 396. (For an 
Act to provide for health, physical education 
and training of pupils in the public schools, 
State teachers colleges and State normal 
universities.) 1943. Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 





TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
(Continued from page 70) 


shown evidence of interest in teach- 
ing as a profession. All limited cer- 
tificates should be conditioned upon 
evidence of professional growth, 
which should include training inter- 
mittently throughout the period of 
the holder’s service. 

Apparently, the types of certificates 
which are provided by the Act of 
1941 are sufficiently differentiated to 
meet the present needs. Each certifi- 
cate should be plainly labeled as to 
the training and to the educational 
service which the certificate author- 
izes the holder to perform. A trans- 
fer to a different teaching area should 
require additional training. Certifi- 
cates should be valid in any district 
of the State and granted by one state- 
wide authority. All certificates should 
lapse after a period of non-use. The 
qualifications of any competent teacher 
coming from another state, holding a 
certificate which has been obtained 
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neither would the teacher’s service 
be recognized for superannuation pur- 
poses. It should be emphasized that 
there are only 315 local education 
authorities in England and Wales, and 
therefore it was possible to take action 
of this kind. Fresh quotas for the year 
beginning August, 1943, are now in 
operation. 

Therefore, over the country as a 
whole, the standard of staffing schools 
has been maintained. 

Undoubtedly many more uncertifi- 
cated teachers are being appointed in 
the rural areas than were formerly, 
but so far as can be ascertained, none 
of the authorities who formerly ap- 
pointed only certificated teachers have 
adopted this practice. Should the war 
continue for a considerable length of 
time, new sources may be tapped. The 
president of the Board of Education, 
the Hon. R. A. Butler, might have 
had this in mind when he made the 
following statement in the House of 
Commons : 

I confess that I am not satisfied that we 
recruit teachers from a wide enough field. 
. .. In my opinion the old days of academic 
attainment’s being the sole test for the teach- 
ing profession are gone. Education is more 
than a mere acquisition of knowledge, and 
it is my belief that after the war we could 
find young men and women with a wide 
experience of life not necessarily academ- 
ically inclined, who if suitably trained would 
welcome this form of service to the com- 
munity and would add variety and richness 
to the personnel. I have thought this ques- 
tion so important that I have set up a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Mc- 
Nair, vice chancellor of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, to investigate it, together with the 
question of the supply of teachers and the 
supply of youth leaders. 











under conditions equivalent to the re- 
quirements in Illinois, should be rec- 
ognized. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Your Patronage and 
Consideration Are 
Deeply Appreciated 


War-time delays with respect 
to materials and manufactur- 
ing are unavoidable. This 
situation, combined with a 
greatly increased demand for 
THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, may from 
time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of 
the current revised edition. 
However, all orders are being 
filled in the order of receipt, 
and our printers, book bind- 
ers, and shippers — expert 
craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — will complete the 
manufacture and shipment of 
sets as rapidly as possible. 





a 





The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies both the need 
and the extent of encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest 
cooperation must be given to restrictions on the materials and 
manpower of book production. Despite such difficulties the con- 
tinuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 
interruption. In fact both editorial advisors and specialist con- 
tributors are greatly increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their work as educators 
throughout the country. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA a significant contribution to 
American education, we extend sincere thanks for their cooper- 
ation and the cordial approval they have given this work. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century of continuous 
revision and ever closer adaptation to the needs of the school cur- 
riculum. You have cooperated in the most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. You have 
assisted in the preparation of these 19 volumes which have been 
called “indispensable in elementary and high school libraries.” 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, 35 E. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Business Education 


Gregg Speed Building for Colleges, by 
John Robert Gregg. Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. 640 pages. Price, $1.60. 

This is the newest text of the Gregg 
Speed-Building Series for advanced short- 
hand instruction. 

Rational Dictation Studies, by Edward 
J. McNamara and Charles E. Baten. Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 303 pages. Price, $1.32. 

An advanced shorthand text for compre- 
hensive vocabulary building and high-speed 
development. 

Practical Bookkeeping, for Secretaries 
and General Office Workers, by M. Her- 
bert Freeman, Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
and J. Marshall Hanna. Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 607 pages. Price, $1.84. 

Most-Used Civil Service Terms, by B. P. 
Foote and Earl P. Strong. Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Paper. 116 pages. Price, $0.60. 

Contains five thousand terms commonly 
used in all branches of civil service, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and accompanied by 
Gregg Shorthand outlines. 

Graphic Transcription, by Mary K. Ber- 
lin, Belmira Nunes, and Benjamin From- 
berg. Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York. Cloth. 446 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

An all-shorthand book providing practice 
for students who have just completed 
shorthand theory. 


Science 


Fundamentals of Electricity, a Basic 
Course for Pre-induction Training, by E. W. 
Jones. McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 
92 pages. Price, $0.60. Teacher’s Manual for 
Fundamentals of Electricity. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 31 pages. 

This book is designed as a first-level course 
to equip men who are about to enter military 
service with a basic foundation for further 
specialization. 

Prepare Yourself. Physics Experiments 
with Practical Applications, by Lawrence 
F. Tuleen, Arthur Houston, and George S. 
Porter. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Paper. II- 
lustrated. 34 pages. Price, $0.96. 

This laboratory workbook is geared to 
today’s stepped-up demands on the high- 
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PUBLICATIONS 


school physics course. It contains sixty ex- 
periments and is organized in the following 
units: Measuring, Mechanics of. Fluids, 
Molecular Physics, Mechanics of Solids, 
Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, Electro-magnetic Induction, and 
Radio. 

Science, a Story of Progress and Discov- 
ery, revised edition, by Ira C. Davis and 
Richard W. Sharpe. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 495 pages. Price, $1.84. 

A general science course that may be com- 
pleted satisfactorily in one year by pupils 
of the eighth and ninth grades. The subject 
matter is related to the common activities, 
interests, and experiences of pupils. 

Fundamentals of Machines, by Burton L. 
Cushing. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 436 
pages. Price, $1.24. 

This text, planned specifically to meet 
the War Department outline for a pre- 
induction training course in the Funda- 
mentals of Machines (PIT-102), covers 
those principles of mechanics and heat 
which underlie the action of common me- 
chanical devices. Much use is made of 
military applications in text and pictures. 

Modern Physics, 1943 Edition, by Charles 
E. Dull. Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 598 pages. Price, $2.00. 

An elementary physics textbook that ap- 
proaches physics problems inductively and 
stresses their application in appliances 
which the pupil meets from day to day. 


Mathematics 


Living Arithmetic, Grades Three to Eight, 
by Guy T. Buswell, William A. Brownell 
and Lenore John. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, Grades Three and Four, $0.84 each; 
Grades Five to Eight, $0.88 each. Grade 
Three, 312 pages; Grade Four, 310 pages; 
Grade Five, 310 pages; Grade Six, 316 
pages ; Grade Seven, 314 pages ; Grade Eight, 
314 pages. 

Living Arithmetic is a series for Grades 
Three to Eight. As the title implies there 
is a consistent effort to present numerical 
data in familiar settings, and to dramatize 
problems so that the child associates himself 
with the problem. Emphasis is upon clear 
connected thinking and the relation of facts 
and processes. Abundant opportunity for 
creative action on the part of the child is 
provided. 
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Reading 


“Reading for Interest” series. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Bigger and Bigger, Pre-primer I, by 
Inez Hogan. Paper. Illustrated in color. 46 
pages. Price, $0.24. 

Little Lost Dog, Pre-primer II, by Lula 
Wright. Paper. Illustrated in color. 46 
pages. Price, $0.24. 

A Home for Sandy, Primer I, by Rom- 
ney Gay. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 121 
pages. Price, $0.72. 

Rain and Shine, Primer II, by Ardra 
Soule Wavle. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
121 pages. Price, $0.72. 

Something Different, Book I, by Eva 
Knox Evans. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
185 pages. Price, $0.84. 

Lost and Found, Book II, by Robin 
Palmer. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 248 
pages. Price, $0.96. 

Fun and Frolic, Book III, edited by Bar- 
bara Nolen. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 309 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

Luck and Pluck, Book IV, edited by 
Barbara Nolen. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
373 pages. Price, $1.12. 

Merry Hearts and Bold, Book V, edited 
by Barbara Nolen. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 437 pages. Price, $1.20. 

The Brave and Free, Book VI, edited by 
Barbara Nolen. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
438 pages. Price, $1.26. 

“Reading for Interest” series comprises a 
basal reading program of ten books for 
grades I to VI. Selection of materials has 
been guided by the belief that “the cultiva- 
tion of a taste for and interest in good liter- 
ature is still and must remain the dominant 
aim in learning to read and in the teaching 
of reading.” To this end each book is the 
product of the joint efforts of a distin- 
guished author, a distinguished educational 
consultant, and a distinguished illustrator. 
In some cases author and illustrator are the 
same. 

Dr. Paul Witty, eminent psychologist, di- 
rector of the Psycho-Educational Clinic at 
Northwestern University, and authority on 
the teaching of reading, has served as con- 
sultant for the entire series. 

Both classical and current literature have 
been drawn upon for stories that children 
really enjoy: stories with clearly defined 
plots, action and suspense; stories about 
animals, whether wild or domestic; about 
heroes and great leaders; about explorers, 
inventors, and scientists; about people of 
other lands; stories of humor and fantasy; 
and poetry. Careful control of vocabulary 
and sentence structure has been exercised. 

Illustrations are lively, colorful, and sim- 
ple enough for children to enjoy without 
confusion, and they supplement the text so 
successfully that they are a valuable aid in 
reading as well as a delight to both teachers 
and children. 


English 


Enjoying English, Seventh Year and 
Eighth Year, by Don M. Wolfe, Lela Tyre 
Hamilton, and Ellen M. Geyer. Newson & 
Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 428 pages each. Price, 
$1.32 each. 

These are the first two of the junior 

(Continued on page 128) 
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